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"Tas work of Governour Pownall was one of the most 
able that appeared on the subject of the disputes, which ter- 
minated in the Independence of the United States. His 
views were capacious and honest. He considered the inhab- 
itants of the Colonies entitled to all the rights of the inhabi- 
tants of England. His object was to procure the acknowl- 
edgment of these, and a fair parliamentary representation 
of them. He considered the situation of the Colonies to be 
like that of the Counties Palatine in England in regard to 
the right of representation in Parliament. His arguments 
in favour of the policy of thus admitting the Colonies to 
send members to Parliament, are founded not only on the 
justice and equity of the measure, and the satisfaction it 
would give in the Colonies, but on the calculation of the 
prospective importance of commerce, in the balance of na- 
tional power, and the vast accession of wealth, that would 
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be derived from developing and securing to Great Britain 
the trade of these extensive and growing colonies. His plan 
was too liberal and noble for the statesmen of that day, who 
intended to obtain the same results, through oppression and 
arbitrary power. ‘The consequences of their folly and arro- 
gzance were soon made manifest ; they, however, only precip- 
itated an event, which the force of circumstances rendered 
inevitable. The wiser policy of Governour Pownall might 
have delayed it, and perhaps produced some modification 
whenever it should have been brought about; but on look- 
ing round us now, it is easy to see that the burthen of Eng- 
lish monopoly would have daily become more onerous, and 
have caused an early separation. 

The style of this work is harsh and inelegant; the fol- 
lowing extract however is an exception; we select it from 
near the commencement of his work, to give some idea of 
his manner of thinking. 


“In the first uncultured ages of Europe. when men sought 
nothing but to possess, and to secure possession, the power of the 
sword was the predominant spirit of the world; it was that which 
formed the Roman empire; and it was the same, which in the 
declension of that empire, divided again the nations into the sev- 
eral governments, formed upon the ruins of it.’ 

‘ When men afterward, from leisure, oe to exercise the 
powers of their minds in (what is called) learning ; ; religion, the 
only learning of that time, led them to a concern for their spirit- 
ual interests, and consequently led them under their spiritual 
guides. The power of religion would hence as naturally pre- 
dominate and rule, and did ‘actually become the ruling spirit of 
the policy of Europe. It was this spirit, which for many ages 
formed, and gave away kingdoms; this, which created the anoint 
ed lords over them, or again excommunicated and execrated these 
sovereigns; this that united and allied the various nations, or 
plunged them into war and bloodshed; this that formed the bal- 
ance of the power of the w hole, and actuated the second grand 
scene of Europe’ S histor » 

«¢ But since the people of Europe have formed their communica- 
tion with the commerce of Asia; have been for some ages past, 
settling on all sides of the Atlantic Ocean, and in America, have 
heen Paseenetng every seat and channel of commerce, and have 
pli anted and raised that to au interest which has taken root;— 
since they now feel the powers which derive from this, and are 
extending it to.and combining it with others; the spirit of com- 
merce will become that predominant power. which will form the 
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general policy, and rule the powers of Europe: and hence a 
gxand commercial interest, the basis of a great commercial doinin- 
10n, under the present scite and circumstances of the world, will 
be formed and arise. The rise and forming of this commercial . 
interest 1s what precisely constitutes the present crisis.” 


Governour Pownall was the author of some other works ;— 
a memorial to the sovereigns of Europe, another to his own 
sovereign, and a third to the sovereigns of the United 
States of America, and a small tract concerning the Gulf 
Stream. He had a taste for science, and was a member of 
the Royal Society. In politicks he wasa whig, flourished 
with Pitt, and sunk under Bute and toryism. He was the 
most constitutional and national governour, that ever pre- 
sided over Massachusetts in its colonial state; he never 
practised any intrigue against the liberties of the people un- 
der his charge, whom he considered entitled to all the rights 
of the people of the mother country. One of the immediate 
causes of the fall of his administration was a magnanimous 
vote of the legislature of Massachusetts, to erect a statue to 
Lord Howe. ‘This was to cost five hundred pounds! Hutch- 
inson, Who was endeavouring to prostrate the liberties of his 
country, to serve his own ambition, made use of this vote, 
and some of the ablest and most honest men in the legisla- 
ture, and the administration of Pownall, were the victims of 
it. ‘There is one feature at least, which seems immutable in 
our country. A hard earned reward to patriotick merit, or 
a liberal allowance to talent in official stations, will place it 
in the power of the dullest demagogues to turn the wisest 
and most virtuous men, who may have voted them, out of 
their places ; but the same sagacious citizens, who thus ex- 
ercise their discretion, will quietly be cheated out of mil- 
lions, by paper money, banks, or pretended’economy. Gov- 
ernour Pownall, though a disappointed, was not a soured 
man ; after the death of his wife, he resigned his seat in Par- 
liament, and died, we believe, about the year 1790. 
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FOR THE NORTH AMERICAN JOURNAL. 


Old Times. 


** The world is empty, the heart is dead surely ! 
In this world, plainly, all seemeth amiss.” 


It went to my heart, when they cleared the old parlour of 


the venerable family furniture, and stripped the oak pannels 
of the prints of the months ; July with her large fan and full 
ruffies at the elbows, and January in her muff and tippet. 
They would have pulled down the pannels, too, to make the 
room as smart and bright as paper could make it ; but placing 
my back against them, ‘Tsw ore by the spirit of my grandfather, 
that not a joint in the old work should be started, while f 
could stand to defend it. And I have my revenge, when I see 
how pert, insignificant, and raw every thing looks, surround- 
ed by the high and dark walls of the apartment. But the old 


furniture was all huddled together topsyturvy in the garret.. 


The round oak table, which had many a time smoked with 
the substantial dinners of former days, lost one of its leaves 
by too rough handling ; but an old oak desk, at which my 
erandfather i in his days of courtship was wont to pen epis- 
tles and sonnets to my grandmother, escaped the violence of 
the revolution with only a few scratches. Ihave had the 
dust wiped off its black polish. brought it down by my study 
fire, and placed before it the old gentleman’s armchair, 
which I found standing calm and stately upon its four legs, 
amidst the disordered Tubbish ofthe garret. ‘The mice have 
made a hole in the smooth leather bottom ; which. however, 
[have never mended, as I keep it to remind me of the neg- 
lect and ingratitude of the world. It does not make you 
hate the world. No man could sit in my grandfather’s chair 
and hate his fellow beings. Iam seated in it this moment ; 
and with my pen fresh dipped in his leaden inkstand, shall 
scribble on, till my mind and heart are eased. 

To this corner [ retire, at the shutting in of day, for self- 
examination and amendment. It is here thatI sit, in the 
shadow of a melancholy mind, and see pass before me, in sol- 
emn order, my follies and my crimes, and follow them with 
trembling into the portentous uncertainty of the future. It 
is here that I learn, that we must not lean on the world for 
comfort. Itis here thatl give myself up to the visions of 
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the mind, and fill the space about me with millions of beings 
from distant regions and of other times. Here, too, have I 
looked, with a dream-like contemplation, upon the shadows 
sliding over the wall, silent as sun-light, till they seemed to 
me as monitors from the land of the dead, who had come in 
kindness to tell me of the vanity of present things, and of the 
hastening on of another and an enduring world. 

It is natural in these lonely musings, to brood over the 
heartlessness and noisy joys of the world. There is at bot- 
tom a feeling of self-complacency in it. Our calmed reason 
sets us above the beings about us, while we forget how many, 
at that very moment, are as sober and rational as ourselves ; 
and how few there are, amidst the multitude that cover the 
earth, that have not their hours of solitary contemplation too. 

It was in this cast of thought, in which the heart is made 
sad for want of communion with some living thing; when 
the tasteless character of all which surrounds us, hurries the 
mind forward to the excitement of hope, or carries it back to 
dwell for a time amidst the softened, but deep feelings of the 
past ; that the fresh and thoughtless joys, and the pure and 
warm affections of my boyhood came over me like a dream ; 
and the cares of years, and the solemn and darkening scene 
about me, gave way, and I stood in the midst of the green 
and sunshine of a child. I felt again the wrinkled cheek, over 
which my baby hand had a thousand times past in fondness. 
entered into all the plays of children, and then remember- 
ed the quaint customs, the individualities of the age of strong 
character and warm feeling, which marked the times of our 
fathers ; when the old sometimes mingled with the young, 
and the young bowed in reverence to the old. That was the 
age of feeling. Would that this over wise age had some- 
thing of its childlike simplicity ; something of its rough and 
honest manliness, which dared at times to be a boy. But 
the age has changed ; and those amusements in which we 
were all children together, and which made the heart 
better without weakening the understanding, are at an 
end. 

There are no April fool’s day tricks in this period of deco- 
rum; no ‘merry Christmas ;’’ no « happy New Year.’ I 
feel the blood move quick again, at the recollection of the 
glad faces I once used to sec, when every body was running 
to wish you * happy New Year.’ [can remember when hur- 
rving from my chamber. with my fingers too stiff and cold 
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to button my little jacket, I burst open the parlour door, 
that I might be the first to «* wish.”? ‘Though, on this morn- 
ing, I was sure to be up an hour earlier than usual, yet I al- 
ways found the family standing round the new-made, crack- 
ling fire, ready to break out upon me in full voices with the 
old greeting. ‘There was something restoring in it, which 
made me feel as if we had all awoke in a new world, and to 
another existence ; and a vague, but grateful sensation, that 
new and peculiar joys were in store for us, went warm and 
vivifying to the heart. I was filled with kindness ; and ea- 
ger as I had been but a moment before, to surprise every one 
in the house, the laugh of good natured triumph at my defeat, 
made it dearer to me than a victory. 

But old things are passed away; all things are become 
new. Not only those customs, which now and then met us 
in our dull travel over the road of life, are gone; even the 
seasons seem changing. We no longer gather flowers in 
May; and our very last new year’s morning, instead of ris- 
ing upon the crusted snow, and fields glittering with ice, 
spread itself with a sleepy dankness over the naked earth. I 
awoke with an ill foreboding languor upon me, and with a 
weighed down heart, sauntered into the silent parlour. The 
brands had fallen over the hearth, and by their half ex- 
tinguished heat, seemed to doubt their welcome. I knew not 
where to sit or stand: the fireside looked cheerless, and there 
was an uncomfortable, ill-natured chill at the window. The 
vapour was passing off from the withered grass; the fresh- 
ness of every thing about me appeared deadened, and the 
beauty of nature faded. In the midst of this dull decay and 
solitude, a sense of desertion overshadowed me. The 
world’s inhabitants were as strangers. and even the objects 
of nature, with which I was wont to hold discourse, seemed 
to shut me out from communion with them. The family at 
last came in one after another. I was about wishing them 
the new year’s blessing: but the memory of the heartfelt 
sprightliness of old times came across my mind, and brought 
along with it those that were at rest inthe grave. I gave a 
loud “hem! (for my throat was full) and bade a cold 
«« good morning.”? [ would not have uttered the old wish, if 
I could have done it. here was a feeling of proud resent- 
ment at the neglect of ancient: customs, which forbade it. 
I did not care to wipe off the dust, which is fast and silently 
eathering over the sacred customs of past times, to bring 
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them forward to the ridicule of the affected refinement, and 
cold rationality of this enlightened age. ‘They would as 
ili sort with our modern laboured polish of manners, as our 
grandmother’s comfortable arm-chair and worked cushion, 
in a fashionable drawingroom, with distressingly slender 
fancy chairs, and settees, on which ladies are now seated to- 
gether, to crowd and elbow one another. No; these good- 
natured, and homely observances, are past away, and I have 
a sacred attachment for their memory, which, like that for a 
departed friend, forbids mention of them to strangers. 

Amidst this neglect and decay of old customs and charac- 
ters, when every thing is brought to a wearisome level, 
when all is varnish and polish, so that even the roughness 
upon the plum, (to use the modern cant,) is vulgar and dis- 
gusting, When the utterance of strong feeling is ill breeding, 
and dissimulation, wisdom; it is well for the world that 
there are beings not mindless of the past; who live with 
ages long gone by, and look upon the characters of the pres- 
ent time as trifling and artificial ; who bring back, and keep 
alive amongst us, something of the wild and unpruned beau- 
ties of the earth, the ar dent and spontaneous movements 
of man; so that the forest and rock, the grass-plot, and 
field-flower, are yet about us; and some few walking in the 
midst, who are mighty and awing, kind and like a child. 

In that period of “the world, when the i ignorance, Which had 
settled down upon the mind of man, was passing off, and 
his understanding and heart were turned up and laid open to 
the day, there was a morning, earthy freshness Im all he 
saw and felt. The dust and hot air of noon had not dim- 
med the colours, or killed the wholesomeness of all about 
him. The relentless curiosity of modern times, had not 
broken in pieces the precious stone, or soiled and torn asun- 
der the flower. Man was the worshipper of the works of 
God in their simple beauty and grandeur; not the vain in- 
quisitor, eager to learn their structure, that he might prate 
of what he knew. All was rustick and unforced ; wa gene- 
rous nature was suffered to take her own way to perfection.” 
The cottage seemed a shelter for earth’s children, from 
Which they might look out upon, and learn, and love her 
beauties. ‘They dwelt in the religious twilight of her woods, 
and mused by her water falls, on the passage of years. The 
universal puttings forth of spring quickened the pur¢ spir- 
its of the young: andthe yellew leaf was the moral compan- 
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ion of the old. All, indeed, was nature without doors and with- 
in. Man walked abroad upon the green sod, and sat him down 
upon rushes by his fireside. ‘The mind was as full of motion, 
various and creative, as the earth about it; and like hers, 
its productions were the mere relievings of its fulness, effort- 
less, but plentiful. Its images were not formed in an ex- 
actly finished mould, or laboriously chiselled out ; but like 
fairy frostwork, or the wavy sweep of asnow-drift, though 
ever beautiful, yet always seeming accidental. It was, in- 
deed, the poetick age. Growing up in the absence of a false 
elegance, and not educ ated to the cautious politeness which 
crowded society has forced upon us, men were left to an 
independent individuality of character and conduct. With- 
out the excitements of the pleasures and distinctions of the 
city, the mind spread itself out over the beauties about it ; 
felt and nursed their truth; perceived a fitness and kindly 
relation in all things; not only gazed upon the lofty works 
of God, and walked by his still waters in the valley; but 
looked untired upon the flat sand waste, or the long stretch 
of a rough heath. ‘The taste was not pampered and vitiated 
by ill assorted prettinesses, turning the unnumbered beau- 
ties, the simplicity, and outspread grandeur of this gigantick 
earth, into the huddled and offensively contrasted crowd of a 
garden ; but the rock, fringed and scattered over with its 
green and silvery moss, was looked upon, though not seated 
in a bed of roses, violets and pinks ; the wholesome per- 

fume of the pine was grateful, and the crisp tread over its 
failen and matted leaves, pleasant to the foot. 

In this age of improvements, when multiplied inventions 
have rendered uscless many acts to which individuals were 
once called in the common concerns of life ; when one trav- 
erses a kingdom, without the touch of its breezes upon his 
cheek ; and now and then takes a hasty peep through his 
carriage Window, at the scenery about him, as if he were a 
stranger to it, and would not be unmannerly ; we may boast 
of the facilities and harmless luxuries of the world we live 
in. But though it gives us facilities, it works into the char- 
acter a sameness, and an indifference to particulars. The 
object we sought, is turned out finished to our hands, with- 
out our labour or observation ; if is attained without effort, 
and possessed without delight. 

his mechanical moving on of things may aid the politi- 
cian. but will not benefit the man. To the mathematician. 
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who holds the daily cares, and heart-helping relations of life 
as so many interruptions to the solution of his problem, it 
may be pleasant visioning, to suppose himself moved about, 
without the aid of his troublesome, but faithful beast; and 
his within-door concerns carried on by well ordered ma- 
chinery, and not self-willed servants ; to think that his only 
perplexities in his domestick establishment, would be the 
grating of a wheel or breaking of a cord. Not rusty, like 
éemy father’s hinge,”’ but well oiled, how smoothly all would 
goon! But to the man of heart and poetry, this would be 
like the house of the dead, where the cold and stiffened bo- 
dies of the departed were raised up and charmed into care- 
ful and silent motion, acting unknowing, and obeying with- 
out sense. 

In old times it was not so. Artificial aids were few and 
uncouth. Worked out in the rough and cumbrous, and re- 
quiring strength in the handling, they drew the attention ; 
and lasting long, they became a part of the family, and held 
their place i in the still and kindly-working associations of 
our homes. The old arm-chair, in the very character of the 
age, looking so companionable and easy, yet with its com- 
fortable arms protecting its good natured occupier from the 
too near and familiar approach of his neighbour, stood in 
the snug corner of the ample fire-place, as by prescriptive 
right. It was no new-fangled thing, bought yes erday be- 
cause in fashion, and set up for the gibes of the smart auc- 
tioneer to day, because out. It had been adorned by the 
patient industry and quaint fancy of our mothers, and had 
the honour of having sustained the weight of our ancestors 
for a century and more. Putting it away would have been 
neglecting our fathers, and the unkindly cutting off of re- 
membrances, that had taken root and grown up in the heart. 
Every piece of furniture had its story to tell, and every room 
in the antique mansion made the mind serious and busy 
with the past, and threw a sentiment and feeling, softening 
but cheerful, over present times. This converse with the 
inanimate kept the heart warm, and the imagination quick ; 
their inly-workings, various and constant. found much to 
study every where, and something to love in all things. 

The better feelings were kept in motion by the old rela- 
tions of master and servant; the servant watchful of the 
master’s wishes, humble in demeanour, yet proud in his fi- 
delity ; the master trustful in the other’s faith, and careful 
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of his comforts in the reposing time of age. ‘This long tried 
service brought about a mixt but delightful sensation, when 
he who had tended us in our playing days, had gone down 
into the still vale of years, while we stood on the open hill- 
top. in our vigour and prime. It was a kind of filial rever- 
ence, touched by the sense of the humble and dependent state 
of him, whom we protected, and upon whom we looked down. 


“But we have bid farewell 

To all the virtues of those better days, 

And all their honest pleasures. Mansions once 
Knew their own masters, and laborious hinds, 
Who had survived the father, served the son.” 


Along with such softening influences, there was much of 
the wild and adventurous starting up in the midst of the 
common objects of life; at one time throwing over them 
inysterious shadows, and casting them into strange and aw- 
ful forms ; at another, pouring upon them a dazzling light, 
in which they flitted gay and fantastick. Surrounded by 
ideal shapes and untamed nature, the imagination was con- 
stantly widening and ever creative. Men could not leave 
their homes, the proper dwellings of the heart, without trav- 
eliing into the region of the fancy. Moving on alone 
through silent and unpeopled paths, winding round dusky 
rocks, and through tangling brush-wood, and overhung by 
gloomy woods, the traveller held converse with some spirit of 
the air. or in the superstitious workings of his mind, saw 
some being of evil, darker than the night that had gathered 
round him. 

Journeying far on foot, the custom of the times, fording 
rapid streams, toiling over rugged mountains and through 
wet low-lands, begat perseverance, healthful spirits, ready, 
cheerful and self-trusting minds, acquainted with difticulties 
and used to subduing them. Their diversions, too, partook 
of the violent and daring ; so that with all, there was a com- 
bination of the natural and tender, the imaginative and the 
manly, in the characters of former days, which calls up with- 
in us an intense and restless desire to know them entirely, to 
live back among'st them, to warm us in their cheerful sun- 
shine, to sit by their fire-side, listen to their stories, min- 
gle in their domestick games and learn of their stern sense. 

This is an exhaustless theme; but I have talked long 
enough, perhaps too long; for to many it may all seem 
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childish conceit, or the strange imaginings of a tired spirit, 
impatient of reality. But he, of wide and deep thought, will 
not so look upon it, nor hold this view of things false be- 
cause itis sad. Now that ev ery thing rude and irregular is 
cut down, and all that remains is trimmed ap and made to 
look set and orderly, he will not forget how much there was 
of exquisite beauty, of loftiness and strength inthe one: how 
tanfe and unsatisfying is the other. Though there was a 
deep and subduing tenderness, an ardour and sway of pas- 
sion in the men of former days, sometimes uncontrolled and 
not always aimed aright ; yet he will see, that with little of 
softness, man is still weak, and without the extravegance of 
feeling, still erring. The absence of passion is not alw ays 


reason, nor coldness, judgment. 


7 Sh ones 
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Mccu interest has been lately excited in England by the nar- 
rative of an American sailor, who goes by the name of Robert 
Adams. He was accidentally found strolling in the streets of 
London in a state of wretchedness and want, a little more than a 
year and ahalf ago; and the singularity of his appearance, togeth- 
er with the account he gave of his travels and sufferings, excited 
the curiosity of several gentlemen of eminence. As he could nei- 
ther read nor write, he was examined by a gentleman belonging 
to the African Trading Company, and his narrative was writ- 
ten according to his relation. It was read before Lord Bathurst, 
Sir Joseph Banks ,and several other gentlemen, approved by them, 
and printed in a splendid quarto form. Our readers wil! doubt- 
less recollect the notice taken of it in a late number of the Edin- 
burgh, and of the Quarterly Review, and also in several other Eng- 
lish publications. 

The following narrative is the substance of what was collected 
from Adams on the subject, while he was in Cadiz, more than a 
year before he went to London, by a gentleman of Boston, and has 
never before been published. It was withheld from the publick, 
because the writer upon further inquiry, found reasons for sus- 
pecting the veracity of Adams, particularly in regard to what he 
says of Tombuctov, and of his travels among the negroes. The 
subject is important in itself, and has become more especially so 
from the general excitement it has produced, on the other side of 
the Atlantick. We propose hereafter to inquire what degree of 
credit is to be attached to Adams’ story, particularly to that part 
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relating to the city of Tombuctoo, about which so much has been 
said and conjectured, and so little is known. We are glad to 
learn, that the London narrative will soon be republished in this 


country. | 


On the seventh day of May, in the year 1810, I sailed from 
New York for Gibraltar as a common sailor, on board the 
ship Charles, John Norton, master. Our complement of 
men, including the captain, mate, and supercargo, was eleven. 
We arrived at Gibraltar on the twelfth day of June, and re- 
mained there till the middle of September, when we sailed for 
the Cape de Verd islands, with the same men on board, ex- 
cept the supercargo. Our voyage was sufficiently favoura- 
ble till the eleventh of October, when, being on the coast of 
Africa, as [ think, near Cape Noon, in latitude about twenty 
eight, the vessel stranded ona reef of rocks, projecting out 
from the continent. ‘This disaster happened at about six 
o’clock in the morning, but the darkness of the previous 
night, and the haziness of the weather at that time, prevented 
us from knowing our nearness to the shore. 'The boats were 
immediately hoisted out, but were dashed in pieces by the vi- 
olence of the waves. Being apprehensive that the ship her- 
self might share the same fate, we threw ourselves into 
the water in order to swim to the land. 

We had no sooner reached the shore, than we were seized 
and made prisoners by a party of wandering Arabs, who had 
discovered us at a distance, and waited our approach. They 
rushed upon us, while we were yet in the water, and each one 
claimed as his own property the person, whom he had taken. 
We made some struggle, but without avail. 

On the succeeding day, the wind and sea abated, so that 
the vessel was left dry on the rocks. ‘The Arabs went on 
board, plundered her of every thing worth taking away, and 
afterwards set her on fire. Having done this, they made a 
distribution of us by lots. Dalby, the mate, and myself, fell 
to the share of the same person. ‘They had previously strip- 
ped us of our clothes, and we were compelled to follow them, 
wandering from place to place, entirely naked. They be- 
longed to a wandering tribe in the interiour, and had now 
come to the seacoast in number thirty or forty fer the pur- 
pose of procuring fish. ‘They seemed to be miserably wretch- 
ed, and to have no other object than that of mere existence, 
We continued this kind of life for the term of a month, suf- 
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fering excessively from hunger and exhaustion, from the 
heat of the day and dews of the night. The captain, unable 
to endure these sufferings, soon died. ‘This event took place 
while we were in our accustomed motion, and gave the Arabs 
not the least trouble or uneasiness. ‘They threw the body 
aside, and there would have left it, had we not begged per- 
mission to bury it in the sand. 

After a month had elapsed, the party separated in order to 
return to their several places of rendezvous in the interiour. 
taking with them their slaves. Dalby and myself followed 
our master to a place in the district of Woled Doleim, where 
was the encampment of the rest of the tribe. After travel- 
ling about eighty miles over a sandy country in a southeast, 
easterly direction, we arrived at our place of destination. — It 
consisted of a small cluster of tents, and was inhabited by 
about two hundred people, and was chosen as a place of en- 
campment by reason of its affording a little shrubbery and 
one or two wells of brackish water. Every thing wore the 
aspect of poverty, filth, and wretchedness. They had a few 
camels and asses, which it was my duty to attend. Our food 
consisted of a scanty allowance of barley flour and water ; 
theirs was the same, with the occasional addition of camels’ 
milk. 

We remained in this place about two months, when a par- 
ty was formed to go to a place called Soudeny, for the pur- 
pose of stealing negroes. ‘This party consisted of about thir- 
ty, myself included. We were mounted on camels, armed 
with short daggers, and supplied with barley flour and wa- 
ter, as our only food. From Woled Doleim we proceeded in 
a southeast, southerly direction over a barren sandy coun- 
try, which afforded water but in a single instance, where 
there was a cluster of rocks; and this water was bitter and 
slimy. After having travelled eighteen days at an average 
rate of about fifteen miles a day, we arrived at the mountains 
in the vicinity of Soudeny. These mountains are of rock 
and sand, and among them we hid ourselves until an oppor- 
tunity should offer of seizing such negroes as might pass that 
way. 

We remained in this concealment thirteen days; but, on 
the fourteenth, the people in the neighbourhood, having dis- 
covered our hiding places, came out in a body, attacked us, 
and made prisoners of the whole party. The natiyes beat 
and abused the Arabs, whom they had taken, but they treat- 
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ed me with less rudeness. During the first night we were 
all put into the same prison ; but in the morning [alone was 
released, and the rest remained in strict confinement during 
our short continuance in the place. 

The soil of the country around Soudeny was very much 
better than of that we had passed over in our journey from 
Woled Doleim. The town itself appeared to consist of thir- 
ty or forty mud houses, or rather huts, containing perhaps, 
four or five hundred inhabitants, who hold themselves sub- 
ject to the king or Wooloo of Tombuctoo. ‘They had several 
springs of good water ; their land was a little cultivated and 
produced soine vegetation. I observed date trees, and a tree 
bearing a large fruit, the name of which I did not learn ; 
likewise Guinea corn, beans, barley, a species of artichoke 
and a small, black grain, called in their language moutre. 
The place and its inhabitants were dirty and miserable, but 
not so much so as the Arabs. The children were commonly 
naked. People of full age had a sort of clothing in the form 
ofa shirt, made of wool and goats’ hair, dyed blue. Their 
weapons of warfare were bows and arrows. I observed that 
every person was marked with three scores on each cheek. 
They had horses, cows, goats, sheep, dogs, dromedaries, and 
camels, all of which, excepting the two last, were weak and 
miserable. 

We remained here but a single day, at the end of which 
our Whole party was ordered to Tombuctoo, under a guard 
of forty negroes, armed with bows and arrows. We pursu- 
eda southeast direction, which we continued for ten days at 
the rate of about twenty miles a day. We rested only a short 
time during the day, and at night for sleep. Our food con- 
sisted of moutre, formed into a kind of pudding, and occa- 
sionally a few ostrich’s eggs. We sometimes saw this bird 
during ourmarch, We passed over an uneven country, va- 
rying in the quality of its soil; sometimes affording shrub- 
bery, and sometimes nothing but sand. We saw no water, 
or marks of cultivation, or even of human existence. Dur- 
ing the whole of this journey, my former masters were pin- 
ioned and closely guarded. J was left at liberty and walked 
with the negroes, or occasionally rested myself by riding on 
the camels. 

At the end of the tenth day, we arrived at a miserable vil- 
lage of about fifteen mud huts, as many tents, and perhaps two 
or three hundred inhabitants, who were the first human be- 
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ings we had seen since leaving Soudeny. ‘They were naked, 

and of a much more wretched appearance than the people. of 
Soudeny. ‘They were distinguished by the loss of the carti- 
lage of the nose. ‘They were not, as the Arabs told me, sub- 
ject to the Wooloo of Tombuctoo. 

We tarried in this place but one day, after which we con- 
tinued our march in the same direction as before, and in two 
days came into a much better country than any we had yet 
passed. We began to see villages and evidences of cultiva- 
tion, and found frequent springs of good water. After the 
fourth day, the change became still more perceptible. We 
passed several villages, the inhabitants of which seemed to 
enjoy many of the comforts of life, and appeared in every re- 
spect in a much better condition than any [had before seen 
in Africa. At the end of the sixth day, we arrived at our 
point of destination, the city of 'Tombuctoo. My compan- 
ions and myself were immediately thrown into prison. [was 
released, however, after one night, although the others were 
confined till they left the city. 

‘Tombuctoo is built at the distance of about two hundred 
yards from a river, which the natives call La Parsire, and 
consists probably of not less than twelve thousand inhabi- 
tants. ‘The houses are scattered irregularly over a large 
space of ground, and not badly built. ‘They are from thirty 
to seventy feet square, single storied, and flat roofed. The 
sides are composed of mud and straw cemented together, and 

‘aised and supported without wood. ‘The partitions within 
are of the same materials. The rafters supporting the roof, 
which is of the same composition as the walls, are made of 
the date tree. In the whole fabrick no use is made of iron. 
Each house has its apertures. serving for windows, without 
shutters, ‘There is nothing in the external appearance of 
these houses, which would indicate a difference of rank in 
their inhabitants, except that of the Wooloo, which is dis- 
tinguished from the others by its size only. 

The inhabitants in shape and general appearance are very 
much like the Africans commonly seen in Europe and Amer. 
ica. ‘The peculiar features of the face, and shape of the legs, 
are the same. They are generally inclined to corpulency. 
especially the females. Their dressis the same among all 
ranks, with this slight difference, that the shirt, the only 
garment worn, is among the peorer class blue; among the 
higher, white. This article is sometimes manufactured among 
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themselves of wool and goats’ hair, and sometimes bought of 
traders visiting the city from distant parts. A few of the 
inhabitants wear asort of slipper made of goats’ skin, and 
the skins of other animals. ‘The dress of the women con- 
sists of a garment called a hayk, being a long piece of cloth, 
not attached to the body, but worn loosely about it like a 
cloak. In addition to this a small turban, or bandage, bound 
round the head, forms the whole of their dress. ‘They nev- 
er labour in the fields, but are employed in cooking, attend- 
ing their children, weaving the cloth above mentioned, or 
other domestick concerns. 

The women appear to be under no undue restriction from 
the men, nor are two or more of them ever obliged to bind 
themselves in marriage to the same person. They are con- 
sidered marriageable at the age of twelve or thirteen. 
When a marriage is to take place, an agreement is previous- 
ly made between the parents of the parties, who give their 
mutual consent. After this, the bridegroom leads the bride 
before the Wooloo, and there publickly promises fidelity and 

yrotection ; they then proceed to the house of the br idegr oom, 
and celebrate the marriage by three days of dancing and fes- 
tivity. ‘The women are generally prolifick and frequently 
bear twins, in which case, for some motives of superstition, 
one of them is suffered to die. ‘The men are addicted to 
jealousy, and in the indulgence of this passion, they are of- 
ten led to extreme cruelty in beating and maltreating their 
wives. Instances have occurred in which the husband in a 
fit of jealousy has poisoned his wife, and the whole of her 
offspring, and escaped to avoid punishment. Divorces may 
be obtained by the consent of the Wooloo, and in the follow- 
ing manner. ‘The husband, if he be the complainant, ap- 
pears at the door of the Wooloo, with a present, such as a 
goat, calf, or sheep, which, after he has killed it, is received 
by a servant of the Wooloo, who makes known his wish to 
gain admittance. When this is done, hestates his accusation, 
and the wife is called, and witnesses are produced on both 
sides. 'The Wooloo decides as he thinks proper, and should 
the wife be adjudged criminal, she returns to her father’s 
house with her children, the burthen of whose support is af- 
terwards to rest on her. Should she be pronounced inno- 
cent, her husband is obliged to receive her again, and pro- 
tect her according to the original contract. 


Indolence prevails to an excess. Alarge portion of their 
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time is taken up in sleep and drowsiness. They eat three 
times a day, but sparingly. ‘Their food consists of fish and 
flesh boiled, roasted of baked ; corn and moutre boiled ; and 
bread made of pounded Indian corn, and baked in the ash- 
es. They use salt and red pepper to season their food. 
This is prepared in a large, rough shapen, wooden dish, 
around which the master of a family and his children sit, 
serving themselves with their fingers. ‘The women gener- 
ally eat by themselves afterwards. 

The wants of these people are very limited, and their em- 
ployments are light, though various. Some are engaged in 
their rude manufactures, some in fishing, others in cultivat- 
ing the ficlds and gardens ; but in no case does any one ap- 
pear to devote himself exclusively to any particular object, 
or to follow any pursuit as a trade; and, in fact, were they 
ever so enterprizing, they could do little under their present 
form of government. T hey are in the most abject slavery 
to the Wooloo, and the greater portion of those, who fish, 
do so by his order; and for a certain compensation they de- 
liver the proceeds of their labour to him. ‘The fields adja- 
cent to the town are entirely under the direction of the Woo- 
loo. who divides them into parcels, and allots certain por- 
tions to individuals. The whole amount of the produce goes 
into his store houses, and all, which the labourers receive, is 
barely sufficient for atemporary subsistence. ‘The mode of 
living, and every external appearance of wealth, are the same 
in all classes, yet there is an evident distinction of rank, of 
respectability of standing, and exemption from labour. 

The absolute authority of the Wooloo extends to the trade, 
as well as to every other concern of the people, whom he 
governs. In him is vested the sole privilege of selling, pur- 
chasing or holding any commodity whatever. His whole 
trade is with the Caravans, which arrive from Woled Abus- 
bak, and various other Moorish settlements. ‘They bring 
with them the articles of their own growth and mauufacture, 
as well as of the manufacture of Europe, and receive in re- 
turn the raw materials of the country, and slaves. On en- 
tering Tombuctoo these itinerant merchants are receiyed by 
the Wooloo, and lodged by him at their own expense in a 
kind of caravansary. All negotiations pass between him 
and them, and as he has no such thing as money or any 
thing like coin in his dominions, articles of one conimodity 
are exchanged for those of another. The articles brought 
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to Tombucioo are cotton cloth, fire arms, gun powder, lead- 
en balls, weapons of every sort, tobacco and dates; for which 

are given in return ivory, gums, gold dust, ostrich feathers 
and slaves. <A pound of gold dust has often been given for 
a yuantity of gun powder of equal weight. The commodi- 
ties thus received are deposited in the store houses of the 
Wooloo, and such as he does not otherwise dispose of are 
distributed, as his own pleasure or policy may dictate, among 
his subjects. Although they have no coin, yet they use 
small shells as a circulating medium, to which they have at- 
tached a certain value ; and this is the only currency with 
which they are acquainted. ‘They seem ignorant of the true 

value of gold, and use it only in manufacturing a few rude 
ornaments. I have been often asked why Christians sought 
gold so eagerly, and to what use they applied it. 

The Wooloo is absolute. All law and government centre 
in him. He is the sole dispenser of justice. He alone 
frames and executes the laws. I could never ascertain 
whether this rank and its privileges were elective or here- 
ditary, though I was led to believ e the former. He has 
power over the liberties and lives of his subjects, and directs 
their occupations as he pleases. The people seem formed, in 
fact, but for his purposes ; to amuse, benefit, and aggrandize 
him. ‘The greater part of his subjects are in his immediate 
service ; some as soldiers of his army, some are engaged in 
fishing, some in agriculture, some in tending his herds. some 
in proc uring gold dust. ‘They are sometimes rewarded ac- 
cording to a previous stipulation, but more commonly ac- 
cor ding to his own pleasure and caprice. Being sole mer- 
chant, as well as sole governour, he receives all the commo- 
dities Which are in any way procured by his vessels, and de- 
posits them in his store houses. ‘These he considers his 

wn, and uses them as he thinks proper, either for his own 
purposes, or as articles of exchange with foreign merchants. 
‘The person, also, of every individual in his dominions is at 
his disposal, whenever he chooses to deprive any one of lib- 
erty. 
In return for this surrender of every privilege, the people 
look to him for relief, support. and protection. As he pos- 


sesses all the conveniences and most of the necessaries of 


life, they look to him for relief from their wants. As he is 
the supreme judge, they apply to him to settle their differen- 
ces and redress their wrongs; and as he has the whole con- 
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trol of their occupation, they expect solace and support from 
him when they are no longer able to labour. In discharge 
of these several duties he dispenses employment, adjusts 
disputes, and supports the aged and decrepid. This last of- 
fice is supposed to devolve on children, when they have abil- 
ity to bear the burthen ; and when they have not, the Woo- 
loo takes the charge on himself. A large house is set apart 
for this purpose, which Ll observed was always full. 

The revenue of the Wooloo arises not merely from the 
exclusive privilege of trade, but from an excessive tribute 
exacted from his subjects, over and above the labour just 
mentioned. With funds thus acquired, he supports an army 
of five or six hundred men under continual exercise, armed 
with muskets and swords, ahd not entirely without skill in the 
use of them. ‘These troops occasionally attend him in his 
walks, at which time the people bow to him, and kiss his 
hands. Beyond this little show of exteriour distinction, his 
life, manners, and habits are the same with those of his peo- 
ple. There appear to be a few in the community, to whom the 
Wooloo delegates more power than to others, and who, as a 
kind of inferiour officers, take cognizance of certain petty 
transactions. These officers, however, appear to be wholly 
employed in relieving the chief of a portion of his burden, by 
attending tosome minor concerns, and not in giving him 
their advice and counsel. 

The Wooloo’s punishments rarely go beyond the chastise- 
ment of those, who have failed in their duty and personal res- 
pect to him. Theft is common, and if the thief be taken in 
the act, the punishment is in the hands of the party aggriev- 
ed. Lying is incessant, and passes unnoticed and apparent- 
ly without disgrace. Murders occur occasionally, and are 
always punished by the Wooloo, who inflicts death in return, 
generally by decapitation. Imprisonment, privation, and 
hard labour are used as punishments for minor offences. 

I never discovered any thing among these people, that in- 
dicated the least notion of any kind of religion, or of a di- 
vine agency. No houses, no particular rank of people, no 
allotment of time, nor any particular portion of ground, 
were set apart for any devotional exercises or superstitious 
rites. They seem to have no idea of any existing relation 
between man and his Creator. They perform some cere- 
monies, Which seem originally to have had some reference 
to a sort of religious belief; but no ideas of this kind are 
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now attached to them. Circumcision is universal, and per- 
formed between the age of one and two years. ‘The ceremo- 
ny is attended with considerable pomp, and as the operator 
is one, Who in other cases acts as a surgeon, the notion seems 
to prevail, that it is rather a surgical operation, than a re- 
ligious rite. Just before death, and afterwards, I have seen 
some unintelligible gesticulations and actions of those stand- 
ing round the body of the sick or deceased person. I had 
no particular evidence, that they were the result of any re- 
ligious impressions. I had no reason for supposing, that 
they regulated their conduct by any moral or religious pre- 
cepts. 

The soil around Tombuctoo, though sandy, is generally 
good. <A suflicient proof of this is, its producing any thing 
with the very little labour, which the natives bestow upon it. 
They cultivate Guinea corn, moutre, barley, a kind of black 
grain, the name of which i have forgotten, turnips, carrots, 
watermelons, and some other vegetable productions known 
in Europe and America, ‘The climate is unvarying, and 
the heat uniformly extreme. It is rarely cloudy, and never 
rains, except during the rainy season, which continues for a 
single month only of the winter. Nor ‘is the ground at all 
refreshed by the nightly dews ; so that during a large por- 
tion of the year, the suffering from drought is excessive. 
The proximity to the river alone affords the inhabitants and 
their cattle the means of continuing life. The winds are 
light and scarcely apparent, but variable. ‘The most trou- 
blesome wind, which I experienced, and that fortunately but 
seldom, was from the south. It was so hot and oppressive, 
that my life seemed almost to sink under it. ‘The brute 
creation were much more sensibly affected by it, than the 
human, and during its continuance, although it was gener- 
ally short, they would be seen panting and languishing, ap- 
parently in great agony, and to seek a temporary relief, 
would often plunge into the river. 

Among the animals, which I saw, were dogs, cats, horses, 
asses, cows, goats, sheep, dromedaries, camels ; the most of 
them, except the two last, of an infertour race and charac- 
ter. The cats and dogs were exceedingly miserable; the 
horses poor, small, and weak. ‘They were accoutred for 
riding, with a rude sort of pack saddle, and a bridle made 
of grass rope. The cows were large and tolerably good. 
The goats and sheep were small and lean, ‘The sheep are 
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hairy, and are sheared once a year, or rather shaved, as the 
operation is done with a knife. The grazing animals are 
driven to the fields adjacent to the city, where they remain 
during the day, attended by herdsmen to protect them from 
wild beasts. At night they are driven again into the city. 
On my way to Tombuctoo, and in its vicinity, I saw wolves, 
foxes, rabbits, antelopes, wild hogs, porcupines and ele- 
phants. In the river are muskrats, and in the vicinity are 
many serpents, some of which are venomous. Lizards are 
found, and likewise smaller vermin of various kinds. Among 
the birds are the cuckoo, crow, sparrow hawk, kingfisher, 
a species of black robin, many river birds, peacocks, and 
Guinea hens. ‘The two last are domesticated. 

The river, which runs in front of the town, is called by 
the natives La Parsire, and its direction is from east to west. 
Before the town it is about three quarters of a mile wide. 
But here the water is shallow, andthe channel is narrower both 
above and below. At a short distance below, it is very much 
compressed, by passing between two mountains. Ata day’s 
journey above the town, to the eastward, it is diminished to 
a furlong in width, not by reason of passing through any de- 
file, as below, but from the diminution of water. Its ap- 
pearance before the town is rather that of a lake than a riv- 
er, and has very little current ; below, it flows more rapidly, 
and ata day’s journey toward the east it moves at the rate 
of a mile and a half an hour. This river affords clear wa- 
ter of a good taste, and furnishes the natives witha large 
portion of their food in such kinds of fish as are generally 
found in fresh water streams. Perch, mullet, suckers, and 
several other kinds are found in great abundance. They 
are caught in a small net of grass cords, made and used in 
the manner of a seine. ‘The natives use, for the navigation 
of this river, a small canoe of arude shape and inept con- 
struction. It is made of two pieces of the date tree, each 
hollowed and joined together with pegs. ‘The seams are 
partially filled with grass and mud, but so imperfectly, that it 
is always necessary for those who manage them, to be con- 
stantly bailing. ‘These canoes are used merely for crossing 
the river, or occasionally for fishing. During my residence 
at ‘Tombuctoo, and subsequent march to the eastward, I 
never saw any of them ascending or descending the riv- 
er, or used in any way for the conveyance of baggage or 
merchandize. The quantity of water in this stream appear- 
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ed always the same. I was in the city nine months, and 
neither during the rainy season nor the excessive drought 
was the river sensibly increased or diminished. ‘The natives 
seemed to have no knowledge of this river, except that it 
passed the city in a direction from east to west. { could 
Jearn nothing from them respecting its source or termina- 
tion, or any tribes of inhabitants living on its banks. 

After I had acquired some knowledge of their lancuage, I 
made them acquainted with my misfortunes, my shipwreck, 
and the manner in which I had been made a slave, ‘Whey ex- 
pressed some degree of commiseration, but manifested no 
desire of knowing any thing further of me or my country, 
than what I voluntarily told them; yet I could not under- 
stand that there was any tradition or remembrance that a 
white man had ever been seen among them before. Dur- 
ing my residence among them I was lodged in the house of 
a person connected with the Wooloo, and at his expense, 
They told me that they knew there was a difference between 
me and the Moors, and that the abhorrence in which they 
held them afforded no reason why they should treat me with 
severity. 

At the end of nine months, a party of Moorish traders 
purchased of the Wooloo the whole party, which had been 
taken prisoners at Soudeny. ‘They paid sixteen pounds of 
tobacco for cach man. ‘The Moors. their countrymen, 
were bought io be restored to liberty, and I to my former 
condition as @ Siave. 

In the early part of the month of December, 1811, our 
caravan left ‘Tombuctoo, consisting in ail of about fifteen 
camels and fifty persons, including the merchants, those 
who had been purchased, myself, and a few negro slaves. 
Our destination was ‘laudeny. For the first eight days we 
followed the course of the river, which was due east, lead- 
ing us over a country partially cultivated and interspersed 
with occasional settlements. We had travelled at the rate 
of about sixteen miles a day, and had ascended the river to 
the extent of one hundred and thirty miles. The width and 
depth of the river was such as to induce a belief, that we 
had not advanced more than one fourth part of the way to 
its source. We halted at a small village of huts about two 
miles distant from the river, where we remained four days 
to refresh our camels by grazing and to prepare for cross- 
ing the great desert. 
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Our next direction was north, northwest, leaving the river 
directly behind us. We had no sooner quitted the borders 
of the river, than every trace of vegetable life disappeared. 
We immediately entered on an immense waste of sand. We 
met with a little burnt shrubbery, on which the camels some- 
times browsed, but saw no water from the river to Taudeny. 
I subsisted entirely on a scanty portion of barley and water 
taken once a day, and the rest of the party fared little bet- 
ter. ‘The excessive heat of the sun and sand, and exhaus- 
tion for want of food, soon rendered me unable to walk; 
and occasionally, when I became absolutely unable to move, 
i was suffered to relieve myself for a short time by riding 
on one of the camels. 

At the end of the fourth day a negro child died of hunger, 
thirst, and fatigue, and the body was thrown carelessly 
upon the sand. ‘T'wo days afterwards the mother of the 
child died, being overcome with fatigue and grief for the 
loss of her child. Her body was left in the same manner as 
that of the child, exposed on the sand. In the course of the 
journey one of the camels died, and his flesh served us for 
food. We arrived at Taudeny in ten days, having travelled 
about fourteen miles a day. 

Taudeny has a miser: able appearance, contains fifty or 
sixty huts, and apparently about six hundred inhabitants, 
including strangers, of whom many resort thither in car- 
avans for purposes of trade. It is governed, as [I under- 
stood, by a Shiek, who is appointed by the Wooloo of Tom- 
buctoo, to whom the place is tributary. It contains one or 
two springs of good water, and likewise salt mines. In eve- 
ry respect, except the difference of size, Taudeny is like 
Tombuctoo. ‘The Moors remained here four days, engag- 
ed in traflick, during which time I was employed in tending 
the camels. At the “beginning of the fifth day we resumed 
our march with a destination for Heligobla. Our direction 
Was northwest, and we soon entered a plain of burning 
sand, still more horrible than that we had passed. The al- 
lotted time for our journey was twelve days, and we had 
supplied ourselves with twelve goat skins of water, one for 
‘ach day. On the second day two of them burst and left us 
an allowance scarcely sufficient for subsistence. Our suffer- 
ings were indescribable, from heat, thirst, hunger, and ex- 
haustion. We daily began our march at the dawn, after the 
Moors had finished their morning devotions, and continued 
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till sunset, when we received our scanty allowance of food. 
We stretched ourselves on the sand to sleep in the night, af- 
ter having removed the upper surface, the heat of which was 
so great, that we could not endure it. In this dreary waste 
the Moors directed their course by the sun. During this 
journey two negro boys died of fatigue, and also a camel, 
whose fiesh served us for food. On the tenth day we came 
to asmall elevation of soil, where was a good spring of wa- 
ter and a little verdure ; and on the twelfth we had the joy- 
ful sight of Heligobla. 

We were now in the country of the wandering and savage 
Moors. We had left the territory of the negroes on quitting 
‘Taudeny. Heligobla is not a place of fixed residence ; but 
merely a well of water surrounded by a little herbage, where 
tents are pitched during a certain season of the year. 
When the herbage is exhausted by the grazing animals, the 
tribe migrates to another place. ‘The tribe consisted of 
about two hundred persons, men, women, and children, in- 
habiting thirty or forty tents. They are Mahometans, and 
as strict in their religious duties as at Tangier and else- 
where. Their faces are nearly black, their hair long and 
ofthe same colour, their persons squalid and dirty, and in 
their manners and customs they are brutal and cruel. They 
do not cultivate the ground, but live entirely on dates and 
the milk, and occasionally the flesh of camels and goats. 
They have many of the latter animals, and sometimes sell 
them to the passing caravans. ‘They speak the Arabick lan- 
guage, and are governed by a Shiek from their own num- 
bers. They are much more wretched and uncivilized than 
the negroes. 

After we had been fourteen days in this dismal place, I 
found that my master had sold me to the Shiek for two cam- 
els and two bags of dates. The caravan left me, and I im- 
mediately commenced my labours under my new master, 
which consisted in attendingthe camels and goats. I con- 
tinued in this employment six months, during which time 
my only food was goats’ milk and water, given me twice a 
day in a scanty allowance. My labours were unremitted, 
and I was treated with great severity and often cruelty. 
To slaves of every description they are morose and severe, 
but Christians in particular are objects of inveterate hatred. 

After having remained in this wretched condition for six 
months, I was at length sold by the Shiek to a Woled Abus- 
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bak trader passing in a caravan through Heligobla, to La- 
gassa, or Hleligassa. After leaving Heligobla we pursued a 
nortiwest, westerly, direction, which we continued for fif- 
teen days at the rate of about ten miles a day, passing over 
a country much better than the sandy desert betw een Tau- 
deny and Heligobia. “Phe ground was uneven, affording a 
little si ubbery, and water in one or two places. We met 
with two or three Moorish encampments, and arrived at La- 
gassa at the end of the fifteenth day. ‘This place in every 
respect resembles Heligobla. The inhabitants are a few 
shades ligiter in their complexion, and they differ from 
those of Heligobla by being an abaudoned set of thieves and 
robbers, Thei ir whole employment consists in plundering 
travellers and strangers of the adjacent tribes. This was 
the first place in which I found g gold and silver known as a 
circulating medium. 

We remained here two days, after which I was sold to 
a Shiek of Wadnoon for sixty dollars, and he returned with 
me soon to the district to which he belonged. Our course 
Was northeast, northeriy, which we cont inued fifteen days, 
stopping occasionaily for the purposes of trade. The 
Whole distance from Lagassa to Wadnoon is not more than 
eight full days’ march. ‘The country, which we passed 
over, was better than that between Heligobla and Lagassa. 
t was sometimes mountainous, of a good soil, was not bad- 
ly watered, and in some places it was coveréd with shrub- 
bery. We passed many en oe ik a: and met many trav- 
ellers. I likewise observed several herds of deer and ante- 
lopes. On the fifteenth day we arrived at Wadnean, 
Nothing could exceed my surprise, when, on entering this 
place, | found four of the crew at the Charles prisoners 
like myself. The reason of our all having been brought to 
this place, was the importance and w alth of the city of 
Wadnoon, which made it a great market for slaves. 

Wadnoon is the name of an extensive district; the capi- 
tal of which bears the same name, and consists of forty or 
fifty houses and gardens, built and arranged in the Moovish 
style, and differi ing in no respect, excepting size, from ‘T'an- 
gier and similar cities. It is independent of the emperour of 
Morocco, and governed by a Shick from among the ‘mselves. 
The people are not so savage as those of He licobla and La- 
sassa, but more so than those nearer the seacost. I con- 
tinued in this place with my fellow slaves for twelve months. 
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subject throughout to the same master. My employment 
was to labour in the fields and gardens, and my food was 
bariey, water, and dates, once, and sometimes twice a day ; 
but these were given me so sparingly, that to support life I 
was obliged to steal every thing like food, which I could 
find. 

Four months after my arrival, Dalby, the former mate of 
the Charles, finding himself exhausted by labour and _ priva- 
tion, declared himself unable to perform some duty which 
was assigned him, at which his master was so enraged that 
he stabbed him with a dagger, and killed him on the spot. 
To protect his remains from the dogs, I and my fellow 
slaves obtained permission to bury him. <A few months af- 
ter my three surviving fellow prisoners, suffering incessant- 
ly from beating, privation, and insults, declared their inten- 
tion of escaping these calamities by turning Mahometans. 
This determination they put into effect, and were consequent- 
ly circumcised and allowed all the privileges of the people of 
the country. After this my life became doubly wretched. 
My master wished me to follow the example of the others 
and change my religion, and endeavoured to prevail on me 
to do so. by alternate persuasion ard the most abusive treat- 
ment. But Il was soon relieved from my sufferings and 
from slavery, for within a month or two afterwards a person 
came to Wadnoon,. empowered by the consuls of the United 
States and of Great Britain at Mogadore, to purchase such 
Christian slaves as might be found in this district. To my 
unspeakable joy I found myself ransomed for one hundred 
and jive dollars, with liberty to go with my purchaser to 
Mogadore. The sad resolution of my fellow prisoners pre- 
vented them from sharing with me this happiness. In five 
days after leaving Wadnoon, having travelled ina west, 
northwest d'rection. about one hundred and fifty miles, we 
reached Santa Cruz. From thence I walked on the sea- 
shore three days, at the end of which, in the latter part of 
August 1812, Ll arrived at Mogadore. 


The Jesuits. 


Ionativs of Loyola, Patriarch and Founder of the society 
of the Jesuits, was born in Spain. He followed at first the 
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profession of arms, and mixing with the world, he gave a 
loose to his passions, and according to the Jesuits themselves 
who have written his life, vanity and ambition were predom- 
inant in him. 

At the age of thirty years, in 1521, at Pampeluna, when the 
French besieged that fortress, he had his right leg broken. 
Having been ill dressed, he broke it again, but after this sec- 
ond operation, there remained a bone which projected too far 
and prevented him from wearing a handsome stocking. 
His desire to appear with a graceful figure prompted him to 
have this bone cut off, and he suffered the torment of having 
this limb violently drawn out by a machine of iron for sever- 
al days, that he might not appear to be lame. 

In this situation, having asked for romances to amuse 
him, and not finding any, he accidentally fell upon a life of 
Saints, written in a romantick style. He read it and felt 
himselftouched. He threw himself into contemplation. 

Although the earliest times of his conversion were times 
of trial the most terrible; of desires to devote himself to 
God, and of passions which agitated him; of interiour com- 
bats in his soul between consolations the most sweet, and hu- 
miliations that sunk to despair ; yet, if we may believe the 
Jesuits, Within the first year of his conversion, he received 
from heaven abundant favours in visions, ravishments, exta- 
cies, in which he received new lights. 

He had moreover another vision much more interesting to 
the Jesuits. During a species of extatick ravishment or 
trance, which lasted eight days, God revealed to him the 
plan, and the astonishing progress of the society, which he 
was one day to establish. It is not a single individual Jesuit 
only, who advances this fact ; but the directory, which is the 
work of the whole society. asserts, that « God communicated 
to Ignatius, as to the Head and Founder, the entire idea of 
the society, both of the exteriour government of it, and the in- 

teriour form of their virtues.” That I may not be suspect- 
ed to have made an unfair, or an incorrect translation, I take 
the original words of the « Directorium in exercitia Spiritu- 
aha, Sancti Patris Nostri Tenatii Proem. 3. Quemadmo- 
dum igitur Dominus Deus Ideam totam societatis nostree, tum 
exteriorem tum etiam que ad interiorem virtutum formam 
pertineret, et tanquam capiti et fundatori communicavit.” 

If it could be credited that Ignatius, in the first year, form- 
ed the plan of his society, it must be acknowledged that Pas- 
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quier, who saw the birth of the Jesuits, was not mistaken 
when he said, ** that Ignatius was oné of the most acute and 
sagacious worldlings of his age;"’ and this will not be doubted 
Ww hen we shall have given an analy sis of the government, the 
statutes and the privileges of the society. 

However this may be, it was in his first solitude, and dur- 
ing his extacies, that he composed his book of Spirttual Ea- 
ercises, Which brought out afterwards against him many con- 
tradictions. As his imagination was still full of military ex- 
ercises, he constructed that work upon a planof his w arlike 
ideas. He there represents Jesus Christ in the figure of a 
warlike monarch, who invites his subjects to follow him, in 
an expedition which he is about to undertake against the dev- 
il, his enemy. He paints these two enemies as two great 
monarchs, who declare war against each other, recruiting 
troops. displaying their standards, taking the field and ex- 
horting their people to follow them, and to fight valiantly 
hope of the rewards which each of them promises to his disci- 
ples. 

His soul was so warlike, that atter his conversion, having 
in his travels a dispute with a Moor, who asserted that Mary 
had ceased to be a virgin When she became a mother ; he re- 
gretted that he had suffered the blasphemer to escape alive, 
and he hastened after him to kill him. | But fortunately the 
mule on which he was mounted took a different rout from the 
Moor. and hindered him from executing the pious assassina- 
tion, that his blind, fanatick zeal had dictated to him. 

The first years of his conversion were passed in frequent 
pilgrimages to Jerusalem and other places, in affected mor- 
tifications, which often exposed him to ridicule, and proved 
him to be a man of little information. 

How indeed could he have information? The ambition he 
felt for making disciples stimulated him to commence the 
study of Latin, at the age of thirty three years, but even-then 
he made little proficiency, having no taste for it, and delight- 
ing more in leading a wandering life. Nevertheless he went 
in 1526 to Alcala to study philosophy . Although he submit- 
ted tothe torture to advance in this science, his mind found 
itself in confusion, and all his labour ended in knowing noth- 
ine. 

He had however made some disciples ; and he undertook 
toteach, to give instructions, and toe direct consciences. ‘This 
enterprise excited complaints from many persons who mur- 
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mured that Ignatius, being without science and without char. 
acter, presumed to direct consciences. He was cominitted to 
prison, but afterwards enlarged; but by a publick sentence 
rendered the Ist of June 1527, he was forbidden, because he 
was not a theologian, to explain to the people the mysteries 
of religion, antil he had studied four years in theology. 

Dissatisfied with this judgment rendered by the Grand 
Vicar of Alcala, he retired with his disciples to Salamanca. 
They there conducted in such a manner that they were sent 
to prison, because laymen without studies, and without de- 
grees, ought.not to undertake to preach. 

Fatigued with ail these contradictions, Ignatius took the 
resolution to go to Paris and recommence his studies, This 

great city was, properly speaking, the cradle of the society. 
After having there experienced many oppositions, vhich 
would have discouraged any other man, he applied himself to 
engage and form new disciples, those whom he had in Spain 
having abandoned him. INQUISITOR. 


—— 
Singular article of the Mahometan Law. 


‘«¢A REMARKABLE cause,” says Dr. Clarke, * was tried 
while we were in Cos; and a statement of the circumstan- 
ces, on Which it is founded, will serve to exhibit a very sin- 
gular part of the Mahometan law ; namely, that which re- 
lates to * Homicide by implication.’ An instance of a similar 
nature was before noticed, when it was related that the Capu- 
dan Pasha reasoned with the people of Samos upon the pro- 
priety of their paying for a Turkish frigate, which was wreck- 
ed upon their territory ; ‘because the accident would not 
have happened if their island had not been in the way.” 
This was mentioned as a characteristick feature of Turkish 


justice, and so it really was: that Is to say, it was a sophis- 


tical application of a principle rigidly founded upon the Sifth 
species of homicide, according to the Mahometan law; or 
‘homicide by an intermediate cause.’ which is strictly the name 
it bears. The case which occurred at Cos fell more imme- 
diately under the cognizance of this law. It was as follows. 
A young man, desperately in love with a girl of Stanchio, ea- 
gerly sought to marry-her; but his proposels were rejected. 
in consequence of his disappointment, he bought some poi- 
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quier, who saw the birth of the Jesuits, was not mistaken 
when he said, ** that Ignatius was oné of the most acute and 
sagacious W orldlings of his age 3°’ and this will not be doubted 
Ww ben we shail have given an analy sis of the government, the 
statutes and the privileges of the society. 

However this may be, it was in his first solitude, and dur- 
ing his extacies, that he composed his book of Spiritual £a- 
ercises, Which brought out afterwards against him many cons 
tradictions. As his i imagination was still full of military ex- 
ercises, he constructed that work upon a plan of his w arlike 
ideas. He there represents Jesus Christ in the figure of a 
warlike monarch, who invites his subjects to follow him, in 
an expedition which he is about to undertake against the dev- 
il, his enemy. He paints these two enemies as two great 
monarchs, who declare war against each other, recruiting 
troops. displaying their standards, taking the field and ex- 
horting their people to fellow them, and to fight valiantly in 
hope of the rewards which each of them promises to his disci- 
ples. 

His soul was so warlike, that after his conversion, having 
in his travels a dispute with a Moor, who asserted that Mary 
had ceased to be a virgin when she became a mother; he re- 
eretted that he had suffered the bl: asphemer to esc ape alives 
and he hastened after him to kill him. | But fortunately the 
mule on which he was mounted took a different rout from the 
Moor. and hindered him from executing the pious assassina- 
tion, that his blind, fanatick zeal had dictated to him. 

The first years of lis conversion were passed in frequent 
pilgrimages to Jerusalem and other places, in affected mor- 
tifications, which often exposed him to ridicule, and proved 
him to be a man of little information. 

How indeed could he have information? The ambition he 
felt for making disciples stimulated him to commence the 
study of Latin, at the age of thirty three years, but even then 
he made little proficiency, having no taste for it, and delight- 
ing more in leading a wandering life. Nevertheless he went 
in 1526 to Alcala to study philosophy. Although he submit- 
ted tothe torture to advance in this science, his mind found 
itself in confusion, and all his labour ended in knowing noth- 
ins. 

He had however made some disciples ; and he undertook 
toteach, to give instructions, and to direct consciences, ‘This 
enterprise excited complaints from many persons who mur- 
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mured that Ignatius, being without science and without char- 
acter, presumed to direct consciences. He was cominitted to 
prison, but afterwards enlarged ; but by a publick sentence 
rendered the ist of June 1527, he was forbidden, because he 
was not a theologian, to explain to the people the mysteries 
of religion, until he had studied four years in theology. 

Dissatisfied with this judgment rendered by the Grand 
Vicar of Alcala, he retired with his disciples to Salamanca. 
They there conducted in such a manner that they were sent 
to prison, because laymen without studies, and without de- 
grees, ought-not to undertake to preach. 

Fatigued with ail these contradictions, Ignatius took the 
resolution to go to Paris and recommence his studies, ‘This 
gzreat city was, properly speaking, the cradle of the society. 
After having there experienced many oppositions, which 
would have discouraged any other man, he applied himself to 
engage and form new disciples, those whom he had in Spain 
having abandoned him. INQUISITOR. 


— 
Singular article of the Mahometan Law. 


‘«¢A REMARKABLE cause,” says Dr. Clarke, * was tried 
While we were in Cos; and a statement of the circumstan- 
ces, on which it is founded, will serve to exhibit a very sin- 
gular part of the Mahometan law ; namely, that which re- 
lates to * Homicide by implication.’ An instance of a similar 
nature was before noticed, when it was related that the Capu- 
dan Pasha reasoned with the people of Samos upon the pro- 
priety of their paying for a Turkish frigate, which was wreck- 
ed upon their territory ; ‘because the accident would not 
have happened if their island had not been in the way.’ 
This was mentioned as a characteristick feature of ‘Turkish 


justice, and so it really was: that is to say, it was a sophis- 


tical application of a principle rigidly founded upon the fifth 
species of homicide, according to the Mahometan law; or 
‘ homicide by an intermediate cause.’ which is strictly the name 
it bears. The case which occurred at Cos fell more tmme- 
diately under the cognizance of this law. It was as follows. 
A young man, desperately in love with a girl of Stanchio, ea- 
gerly sought to marry her; but his proposz!s were rejected. 
in consequence of his disappointment, he bought some poi- 
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son and destroyed himself. The Turkish police instantly ar- 

rested the father of the young woman, as the cause, by impli- 
cation, of the man’s death ; under the fifth species of homicide, 
he became therefore amenable for this act of suicide. When 
the cause came before the magistrate, it was urged literally 
by the accusers, that * Jf he, the accused, had not had a daughter, 
the deceased would not have fallen in love ; consequently he would 
not have been disappointed ; consequently he would not have 

swallowed poison ; consequentli y he would not have died: but he, 
the accused, had a daughter ; and the deceased had fallen im love 5 
and had been disappointed ; and had swallowed poison, and had 
die.’ Upon all these counts, he was called upon to pay the 
price of the young man’s life; and this, being fixed at the 
sum of eighty piastres, was accordingly exacted.” 


Trait of Spanish character. 


In no civilized country of equal advantages and equal an- 
tiquity, have the interests of learning been so feebly support- 
edasin Spain. ‘The Moors of this c -ountry in the tenth cen- 
tury were learned for that period, but, as a nation, the Span- 
iards are at present a full century behind every other nation 
of Europe in the arts of life, the refinements of society, and 
enlightened views of civil polity ; and almost a millennium, in 
the modes of education, and intellectual culture. It may be 
questioned whether they have taken a step in the right road 
of learning since the days of the Cid. ‘Iwo or three meteors 
have gleamed in their literary hemisphere, but these have on- 
ly served to give a more dismal aspect to the surrounding 
gloom. Yet they do not pass themselves by in silence. 
They speak pompously of their dramatists, who have pro- 
duced their thousand plays; of their romance writers, who 
immortalized the age of chivalry with a volume for each re- 
nowned knight ; and of their legend makers, who suffered 
no good saint to leave the world, without commemorating 
the prodigies he performed, in tomes of sacred story. Mena, 
they say. combined the excellencies of Dante and Petrarch : 
and Raymond Lully. they tell us, wrote three hundred 
and nineteen books on metaphysicks. 

In the sciences, if we except Alphonso the wise, they have 
done absolutely nothing ; they have not even profited by the 
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discoveries and improvements of others. Yet so lofty are 
the notions, which they entertain of their own superiority in 
this respect, that it was long a prevalent opinion among 
the Spaniards, that God conversed with Moses on Mount 
Sinai in the Spanish language, and revealed to them long 
ago all the many secrets and hidden mysteries of nature, 
which are yet the objects of the diligent researches and in- 
quiries of the most learned philosophers of the world. 
Torrubia published his Natural History of Spain in 1754. 
This was accompanied with an introduction, composed of a 
great number of encomiums on the mighty powers of the au- 


thor, and the happy lot of Spain. These were written by 


some of the most learned men of the country, and are high- 
ly characteristick of the national character of the Spaniards. 
The following is an extract from the encomium of father 
Hieronimus of Salamanca, and may serve as an example 
of the whole. “« Even if I had an hundred tongues, and if 
each of them, nay, ifevery individual part of my body, every 
joint, every vein, Was endowed with the faculty of the most 
eloquent language, yet how very unfit, how totally unable 
should I be, to express the delight, which the perusal of this 
natural history afforded me.’? In confidence that all Eu- 
rope pays the most profound attention to him, the reverend 
father goes on; ** Behold ‘'Torrubia, the crowned lion of 
Spain, the modern Geryon, a philosopher who has surprised 

nature in the fact. a wonder of literature. to whom nothing 
rises superiour, save his own immortal! natural history. He 
is the favoured child of Providence, who bestowed every ad- 

vantage on him, adding as an enchantment to them all, the 
inestimable blessing of being born in Spain. Happy favour- 
ed Spain! ‘Thou faithful genius of our nation, thou art ev- 
er constant, ever enlightened, ever invincible, ever trium- 
plant over ignorance and errour !”’ 


——— oe 


The Royal Society. 


WuHeEn we look over some of the carlier transactions of 
the Royal Society, we are equally astonished at the wretch- 
ed state of science, and the extreme ignorance and credulity 
of some of the greatest men of that period. tis no longer a 
mystery, that those sage and laborious advecates for philo- 
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sophical improvement should bring down upon themselves 
the ridicuie and raillery of the wits of the age. as well as the 
direful hatred of that sturdy race of philosophers, who be- 
lieved that the ten categories carried the human mind to the 
utmost stretch of its powers. The wits could not remain 
grave, When they saw men with long beards and profound 
looks sporting with the baubles and indulging in the fanta- 
sies of infancy; and no good Aristotelian could possibly sit 
with composure and see innovation stare him in the face, 
and sacrilegious attempts boldly making to undermine the 
mighty fabrick, which he regarded with awful reverence, and 
which had stood unmoved from the days of its architect, the 
Stagyrite. He clothed himself in his panoply of syllogisms, 
theust out the horns of his dilemmas, and took his stand un- 
der the banner of his master, but in vain. ‘The experimen- 
talist persevered, in defiance of the wits and the schoolmen, 
and although he was often ridiculous, and sometimes absurd, 
yet the mists of errour and ignorance moved slowly away, 
brighter prospects opened gradually before him, and ena- 
bled him to pursue his course with more certainty and suc- 
CeSs. 

We can hardly realize at this time, that no more than 
one hundred and fifty years ago men of learning and emi- 
nence seriously anticipated the time, when journeys would 
be made to the moon with as much ease as a voyage across 
the Atlantick ; when it would be as common a thing to buy 
a pair of wings to fly into a remote country, as to buy a 
pair of boots to go a long journey ; when sy mpathetic k con- 
veyances would be carr ied on at the distance of the Indies 
with as much certainty, as by a literary correspondence ; 
and when the grey hairs and exhausted strength of age 
would be restored to the beauty and vigour of youth by a sim- 
ple medical process. Yet these speculations were actually 
advanced, with a great deal of gravity and confidence, by 
Glanville, one of the staunchest advocates for the society, 
and its ablest defender against the wit and virulence of 
Stubbe, and the angry stormings of the irritable peripatetick 
of Chew. 

The following are some of the curious queries, which the 
society sent to Sir Philliberts Vernatti, who resided in Bata- 
via, requesting him to answer them according to the best in- 
formation he could obtain. 
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«¢ Whether diamonds and other precious stones grow again, af- 
ter three or four years, in the same place where they have been 
digged out P ‘ 

‘¢ Whether there be a hill in Sumatra, which burneth continual- 
ly, and a fountain which runneth pure balsam ? 

‘¢ Whether in the island of Sambrero there be found a vegeta- 
ble, which grows up to a tree, shrinks down, when one offers to 
pluck it up, into the ground, and w ould quite shrink, unless held 

very hard? And whether the same, being forcibly plucked up, 
hath a worm for its root, di: ninishing more and more, according 
as the tree groweth in ereatns @SS $ and as soon as the worm is 
wholly turned into the tr ee, rooting in the ground, and so grow- 
ing greatP And whether the same plucked up young, turns, by 
that time it is dry, into a hard stone, much like to coral ? 

“ What gr ound there is for that relation, concerning horns tak- 
ing root and growing about Goat 

** Whether the Indians can so prepare that stupifying herb, 
Datura, that they make it lie sev eral days, months, years, accord- 
ing as they will ‘have it, in a man’s body, without doing him any 
hurt, and at the end kill him, without missing half an hour’s time? 

** Whether those that be stupified by the herb, Datura, are re- 
covered by moistening the soles of their feet in fair water? 

‘¢* Whether the Arbor Triste sheds its flowers at the rising of 
the sun, and shoots them again at the setting of the sun; and 
whether at the rising of the sun the leaves drop off as well as the 
flowers ? 

‘* Whether the animal, called Abados, hath teeth, claws, flesh, 
blood, and skin, as well as his horns, antidotal; and whether the 
horns of those beasts are better or worse, according to the food 
they live upon P 

“ Whether the falsifying of China musk is not rather done by 
mixing oxen and cows’ live ers, dried and pulverized, with some of 
the concrete flesh and blood of the China muskcat, than by beat- 
ing together the bare flesh and blood of this animal ? 

“ Whether it be winter on the east side of the mountain Gates, 
which cometh from the north to Cape Comorin, whilst it is sum- 
mer onthe west side? 

* Whether there be a tree in Mexico, that yields water, wine, 
vinegar, oil, milk, honey, wax, thread, and needles ?” 
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Translation of the fourth Satire of Boileau. | 
Addressed to the Abbé Le Vayer. 





T'Hs idea of this Satire was conceived in a conversation, 
Which the author had held with the Abbe Le Vayer and Mo- 
liere, in which it was proved, by different examples, that alt 
men are fools, and that every one, nevertheless, thinks himself the 
only wise man in the world. ‘This proposition is the sub- | | 
a: , ject of the following Satire, 


TEL. SOO a enreee 


How comes it, dear Vayer,* that the dolt the least knowing 
Assumes to himself all the wisdom that’s 8 going ? 
How is it, that search the whole universe round, 
Not a milkwater, simpering fool can be found, 
Who for very good reasons that he can let fall, 
Will not lodge “all his neighbours at Lunatick Hall i P 


The pedant, with knowledge encumber’d and weak, _ .- c 
All bursting with pride, and all bristled with Greek, 
Whose brains with a thousand old authours are stor’d, 
Which his tongue can exactly retail word for word, 
For whom the term dunce is the best appellation, 
Believes that a book is the end of creation ; 

And without the great Stag’rite for guide and for rule, 
That reason is blind, and good sense is a fool. 


The reverse of this picture. Behold the gallant, 
Whose trade all the day is to prance and to pant 
From parlour to parlour with infinite pains, 

While his flaxen wig shelters what he has of beains. 
Our fancy he chills, and our patience he wears, 

And cloys the whole world with his sweet pretty airs; 
‘To science denies every species of merit, 

And his ignorance deems both the test of true spirit 
And dearest prerogative cherished at court, 

While at books and at authours he coolly makes sport, 
Consigning close students and lovers of knowledge 

To pine out their days in the damps of a college. 








* We have generally Anglicised the pronunciation of proper names. 
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The bigot, o’erflowing with pride and with grace, 
Thinks to dupe e’en his Maker with zeal and grimace, 
Cloaks his sins witha countenance saintly and sour, 
And damns all mankind to the best of his power. 


Next, faithless, and heartless, and selfish, the rake, 
Delights every law, but his pleasure, to break ; 
Conceives the dread truth of a judgment to come, 
And such worn out notions a bugbear and hum, 
Invented by priests, and expos’d to the light, 

Old women and children to cull and affri; sht 
Resolves to disiniss these superfluous cares, 
And looks on the pious as weak silly hares. 


me 


But why do I press in this endless pursuit 
Or why do I try to describe every brute, 
Who drivels, and struts, and in folly nersists : 
I'd as soon undertake to recount the sick lists 
That Genaud and his merc’ry each summer undo, 
Or teil how many times the licentious Neveu,* 
Before she assuin’d the demure marriage-gown, 
Reluctantly yielded herself to the town. 


wv 


But not in partic’lars to lavish more time, 
I will give you my notions In one siugle rhyme, 
Begging pardon, however, at first, of those fools 


Call'd the sages of Greece, and the boast of the schools, 


I will venture to say, that in ail this wide earth, 
Not a spark of pure, genuine wisdom has birth ; 
Y es. all men are fools. and the truth to confess, 

hey differ in nothing but bigger or less. 
As travellers, lost in a thick tangled brake, 
Perplex’d and at fault, their directions mistake, 
Some trying the right, and some choosing the left, 
But still at each step, of assurance bereft, 
And yet, hurry on, and yet bustle and stir, 
And err from one cause, yet all diversely err, 
Just so in the world too, we wander about, 
And every one chooses his separate rout, 
Now prompted by whim, and now guided by chance, 
By our errours seduc’d and led on through the dance, 
Now and then we see one, who by gravity’s rules, 
Can manage to treat all the others as fools ; 


* A woman of notorious profligacy. ; 
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Him we reverently smirk to—him wisest we call, 
While in truth he’s the foolishest fool of us all. 

But in spite of keen satire. each eagerly tries 

To build on his folly the title of wise ; 

And while suffering nis fancy to lead hie a waltz, 
W ould transform into virtues the worst of his faults. 
Hence, (hear it, ye few, who yourselves wish to know,) | 
The wisest is he, who least thinks himself so ; 

Who always for others to mercy inclin’d, 

Is still to himself most sev erely unkind, 

Who, from paltry conceit and self flatter y far, 
Unrelentingly brings his own faults to the bar. 








And would that each sinner thus treated himself, 
Far from it, I warrant you—many an elf! 


That miser, the dupe of his idoliz’d gold, 
In the lap of abundance can nothing behold 
But the phantom of want, yet the fool will e’en swear 
That he’s prompted by pr udence, of currency rare. 
His glory, his heaven, his sov ereign good, 
Is to heap up a treasure, and o ‘er it to heaed, 
A treasure at best which can ne’er be employ’d, 
And the larger it grows, can the less be enjoy’d. 


“ Ves . ves, very true, I protes st and maintain 


That avarice surely is crack’d in the brain,” 

Savs another poor ‘fool, of like mental ill health, 
Who thngs to all comers his overgrown wealth, 

W hose dissatisfied soul, with itself ne’er at rest, 

In the midst of good fortune is rashly unblest. 
Now which of these two as the blindest would strike ? 
* By my soul, they are both fit for Bedlam alike!” 
Exclaims yonder Marquis so pr udent and sage, 
Just ready in dice at Fredoc’s* to engage ; 

Who eternally moves in a whirlpool of play, 

His bus’ness all night. and his study all day ; 

Whose doom underneath a quatorzet is still kept, 
And whose happiness waits on the turn of a sept !7 
Who sees, while in agony holding his breath, 

In the shake of a dice box his life or bis death. 
Him, should fate on a sudden in malice turn foe. 


Disturbing his shuffle, or foiling his throw, 


* A gambling house. ¢ Terms in the game of faro. 
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You might see, toa spasm of blasphemy driv’n, 

With his hair bristling up, and eyes darting to heav’n, 
And looking like one with a demon possest, 

Which an exorcist priest can alone lay to rest ; 

For some novel profaneness essaying ‘to search, 

He invokes in his oaths all the saints of the church. 
Pray chain him, he storms in such terrible wise. 

I fear this new Titan will soon scale the skies. 


Rather leave him alone to his folly a prey, 
Due penalties then he will speedily pay. 
And now let us make a right timely transition, 
To some other quarter of lunatic vision, 
To errours, whose poison delights as it harms, 
And fuddles the soul with more maddening charms. 
Where the mind, as the vessel of nectar it plies, 
Sips on, and in sweet self forgetfulness lies. 


What is Chapelaine’s* disorder ?_ to dabble in verse! 
And though nothing for roughness could ever be worse, 
Though with epithets crowded as thick as a mist, 

And by school boys in petticoats hooted and hiss’ d, 
Though e’en w orthy the sneers of those shallow brain’ d sages, 
Who meet every w eek to debate at Menage’s,+ 

Yet to him it is char ming—and spite of all law S, 

It comes up to /is taste, and extorts his =. 
See, see, with what calm and self satisfied grace, 
Above Virgil, he takes on Parnassus his place. 
Gracious heavy en, oh what would the driveller do, 
Should some cruel good Christian illumine his view, 
And show him his pitiful verses at length 

In their true naked plight, without beauty or strength. 
His couplets surmounted on two wretched rhymes, 
Upon which, as on stilts, he most clumsily climbs : 
His words, which he strangely delights to transpose. 
And his stiff, frigid ornaments planted i in rows > 

Yes, how sadly and sorely would he rue the day, 
When Delusion should fly from his vision away ! 


A fanatick I knew, who in other respects, 
Was sensible, sober, and free from defects ; 


* This author, before his Pucelle was printed, passed for the first poet 
of his age. The publication spoiled every thing. See Southey’s admira- 
ble an: alysis of this poem, in the preface to the second edition of his Joan 
of Arc. It has beauties, which however are overwhelmed with absurdities. 

T In couplet is given the substance of a note, appended to the 
original. 
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But attacked by a malady wondrously strange 

His brain was a little accustom’d to range, 

Though the manner was pleasant enough.—It was this ; 
He imagin’d he heard from the regions of bliss, 

Such a concert all day, as an adder might love, 

Which was sung by beatified spirits ahove. 

Well, what must be done, but a noted physician 
Arrives and examines his puzzling condition, 

And brings him to reason by dint of his skill, 

Or chance, you may call it, or just what you will. 

The next mov ement of course was to come for his fe e— 
What, me >” cried the patient, * you ask that of me f 
And pray, teli me, Sir, if it isn’t enough, 

That by means of your practice, your physick and stuff, 
You have all the dull pains of reality giv’n, 

And deafen’d my ears to the musick of heaven >” 


I approve of his anger—for now, to be serious, 

Our reason’s the worst of all evils that weary us. 

*Tis she that intrudes in the midst of our joys, 

And Remorse, that lmportunate bridle employs ; 

And while sternly at ev’ry resort she —_ 

Like a pedant, unceasingly drums on our mes 

With her constant reproofs to our hearts she . ne’er reaches, 

But like Joly,* she loses her time as she preaches. 

In vain would some dreamers attempt to array her 

As the sovereign of sense, and as such to display her, 

In vain would they make her a Goddess on earth, 

ae pretend that ‘all happiness thence has its birth; 
*Tis she only,” they cry, * that can teach us to live !” 


To such pretty abstractions my praise I must give, 
I will grant that those flourishing x sentiments look 
If you “please—v ery well—very fine in a book ! 
Equal nature, ho: wever, gives often, I find, 
The most desperate fool, the most satisfied mind, 


A preacher of much celebrity. ‘The sarcasm here is levelled at the 
The indirect comparison of Mons. Joly with Reason, is a compli. 
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Satire Sixth. 


tances eS “ 


_ This satire contains a description of the « Miseries” of a Pa- 
: ris life, and is imitated from the third of Juvenal. 

: Wuat noises—What noises! for blessedness’ sake, 

: Does lodging, at Paris, mean keeping awake ? : 
What mischievous demon that prowls the night long, 

Has unkennell’d the cats from the drains in a throng ? 

4 Scarce (illfated wight !) have I sunk into bed, 

} With hypo, and troub le, and terrour half dead, 

' When it seems that the very Tartarean sh ades 

‘ Had come to salute me with shrill serenades. 

d Some are growling and snarling like tigers—and worse ; 

i Some are w hining and mewing, like infants at nurse. 


And to trouble my rest, e’en the mice and the rats 
Have a good under standing, I know, with the cats, 
A far greater bore in the dark to endure 

Than was ever by daylight—the Abbé de Pure.* 


The whole world has conspir’d to disturb my repose, 
And the horrvurs just drawn are the least of my woes. 
For scarce have the cocks, with their agoniz’d screams, 
hes. ; Dispers’d into air the whole neighbourhood’ s dreains, 
| When a merciless fellow, of V ulcan’s grim train, 
Awak’d before dawn by the curst love of gain, 
Torments with his hammer the loud ringing steel, 
And invades my poor head with a din that | feel. 
Already the trucks 0 ‘er the pavements are bounding, 
The shops are all op’ning, the masons are pounding, 
While from ev’ry far quarter the clocks and the bells 
Assailing the clouds wit funereal knells, 
With the winds and the hail a full concert are giving. 
And to honour the dead, mean to martyr the living. 


Nor yet would I censure the fates as unkind, 
If my whole tribulation to this were confin’d. 
the But alone in my bed if I’ve reason to curse, 
phi. When I venture abroad, it is twenty times worse; 
; Wheresoever I go, I mast worry along, 
And elbow an endless and troublesome throng. 


* This poor Abbé, it seems, besides the disparaging: character given of 
him in the fourth Satire (see last No. North American Review) was more- 
over the most tedious of wits. 
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With a board which he carries, one hits me a blow, 
Another (the wretch) turns aside my chapeau. 

In a moment a fun’ral procession I meet, 
With slow, solemn paces usurping the street; 

There, some quarrelsome lacquies, in rage pulling hair, 
Make the very dogs bark, and the passengers swear. 
Here, a cluster of paviers my wanderings close, 
There, a cross* is hung out, horrid presage of woes, 
While the workmen rain down on unfortunate pates 
From the housetop whole showers of tiles and of slates. 
Here, slipping and tugging along the pav’d road, 

Six horses drag slowly their cumbersome load, 

While pois’d upon trucks a huge beam nods and shakes, 
And threatens with ruin the crowd that it makes. 

A corner this measureless team soon approach, 

And turning, encounter the wheels of a coach, 

Which o’erthrown by the shock on a large heap of clay, 
Is both helpless itself, and encumbers the way. 

‘That instant, another essaying to pass, 

Confounding confusion, enlar ges the mass. 

Ere long twenty senthen a rear guard shall bring, 

And more than a thousand soon add to the string 5 : 
And to crown the disaster, some mischievous lot. 
Brings a great drove of oxen direct to the spot. 

All endeavour to pass ; some groan and some swear, 
While the bray of the mules rends asunder the air. 
Soon the horse guards are call’d, and a hundred rush in. 
Doing nothing at aJl but increasing the din; 
Or remaining fast fixt by the crow ds that i increase, 
Just think—barricades in the middle of peace! 
Now nothing is heard but a hubbub of cries, 
Which m ight drown e’en the thunder that bursts from the 
skies. 
Whilst I, with a dozen appointments to meet, 
As the day fast declines, am detain’d in the street, 
And exhausted, scarce know to which saint to appeal, 
At the hazard of breaking myself on a wheel, 
I leap twenty guiters—I ‘dodge—and I scud— 
Genaud.t+ riding by, soils me over with mud ;: 
And unfit in this plight to be look’d at by man, 
At random directions, I ’scape as I can. 








* It was the custom at that time for the masons to hang out a cross of 
laths from the roofs of the houses, which they were covering, to warn pas- 
sengers to keep ata distance. At present they display a single lath. 

This was the most celebrated phy sician in Paris, He alw avs rode on 
horseback. 
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In some corner at length as I wipe off the stains, 
In the midst of my grumbling, it suddenly rains. 
You would say that the heavens, dissolving in waters, 
Had sent a new flood to inundate these quarters. 
A sorry contrivance just g o1Vves you the power 
To cross o’er the street in the midst of the shower. 
A board is laid resting, or tottering on stones, 
Where the hardiest lacquey might fear for his bones. 
While the numerous torrents, that burst from the spouts, 
Swell up into rivers, pursuing their routes. 
Yetin spite of much stumbling, I hurry my flight, 
Well knowing the horrours of P aris at night. 


For no sooner has day in the calm shade repos’d, 
When by firm double padlocks the shops are all clos d, 
When the peaceable merchant retires from his store, 
His chages and profits at home to look o’er, 

When all at New Market is tranquil and calm, 

That instant the thieves set the town in alarm. 

Then the murkiest woods, and the haunts most obscure, 
Compar’d with this city, are blest and secure. 

Woe then to the man whom some sudden affair 

Compels toa bye path or lane to repair ; 


Four bandits will rush and surround him... “your purse !’ 


Ile must fain give it up, or endure something worse, 
And expect that his death will adorn the grim leaves 
Of that tragick production, The Mistry of Thieves. 
As for me, with leck’d door, aud with efforts to sleep. 
‘The same hours with the sun [ most carefully keep. 

Jut scarce in my room have I put out the lich t, 
When rest is forbidden my organs of sight. 
Some impudent robbers, who prow! round the spot, 
Let drive through my shutters a huge pistol shot. 
Or the loud cry ‘of Murder ! they every where raise, 
Or some neighbouring mansion is w rapt in a blaze. 
Here I rise in good earnest, half dead with affright, 
And without any doublet, rush outward in flight. 
For the flames, with a furv no art can de stroy, 
Rage around the whole place, as they once did at Troy, 
W he re inany an Argive . and half famish *d Greck, ‘ 
Trode on through the burning, his plunder to seek. 


At length by the firehooks the ruin is broke, 
And the house tumbling down emits volumes of smoke. 


Now home I return, but with tremour and gloom, 
And the , has appear’d when I enter my room. 
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In vain for repose do I sadly lie down, 
Wealth only can sleep in this horrible town, 
And that in some fence-guarded, elegant seat, 
In a quiet apartment, remote from the street. 


The rich man at Paris in freedom can live, 
Since wealth all the joys of the country can give. 
"Tis his, in the depth of midwinter to bring 
To his garden the green trees and fresh plants of spring. 
And while treading about on his beds of sweet flowers, 
Their perfumes to breathe in his soft leisure hours. 


But the poet—heigh ho—without fireside or room, 
Must lodge where he can, and as fortune shall doom. 


Ona painting of Col. John Trumbull. representing a scene 
c . S 


from Scolt’s Lady of the Lake. 


Amip the brilliant group, which lib’ral taste 
Selects to gild its mansion, and to charm 
‘The virtuoso’s eye, the landscape f alr, 
The form pourtray’d that from the canvass starts, 
With breathing lip and feature, one there is 
That mingles all this magick. On its front 
The bold descendant of that ancient line, 
Which Scotland in her better days rever’d. 
Stands first. His lofty form, though mark’d by time, 
Seems like the forest king, that holds in age 
Preeminence, and bows, but not decays. 
Born for authority, upon his brew 
Hie bears its semblance: silently we gaze 
And breat! he the name of Douglass; while the glance 
Piercing, yet pel isive of that noble eye, 
Still speaks of wrongs endur’d, yet unrevene’d, 
And wakes that sympathy which generous souls 
Will feel for suff’ring virtue. By his side 
{is seen a youth of native e majesty, 
The fearless Malcolm, “ beautiful and brave.” 
He, having notiing basely to conceal, 
Dreads nothing. and his cloudless eye looks up 
Inthe pure dignity of innocence, 
Ev’n as the ouardian eye of angels might 
Look down on hin. And next, a fairer form. 
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: Half bending, half concealed in youthful charm, 
Whose list’ning eye with conscious glance reveals 
That not the favour’d Lufra, or the hounds, 
Whose eager haste solicits her caress, 

Nor yet the falcon, perching on her hand, 

Could win her soul’s attention from the voice, 
That speaks of Ellen with a father’s love, 

Or lure it from the form of him who hears 

. | With undefin’d sensation. Allan, too! 

Thou poor old Harper, sorrow worn and sad, 
Lost in the scenes of other days, whose shades 
Are mournful to thee, has that cherish’d harp, 

On which thy arm reclines, no lingering tone 

To cheer thy wither’d heart, and sooth thy Lord 
In his lone exile ? Hark! with shouting sounds 
Of revelry and pride, the stately barge 

Of Roderick cuts the wave. The -apid strokes 
ene From Highland oars come measur’d to the song 

“ Row, Vassals, Row!” while the inspiring praise 
Of the grim warriour echoes from each glen 

Of the wild trosach, and in softer tones” 

Swells o’er Loch Katrine’s mirror, cold and pure. 
On the smooth verdure, the diminish’d groups 
Await th’ arrival; mists in volumes roll’d 

Spread o’er the mountains, while th’ aspiring trees 
Blend with the clouds. Oh, thou, whose art can Plend 
A charm to nature, and a robe to thought, 

Who thus couldst pour the soul of Scottish song 
O’er the dead canvass, lightly may the hand 

Of time rest on thee, while thy art shall lure 

Him of his. wand to give a longer date 

To the bright scenes : thy country’s annals yield, 
And twine a wreath unfading for her brow. 


It. 


—_—_—,. 


Hope and Memory. 


Occasioned by the sentiment, that Hope perishes with the 
present brief existence, but that Memory is immortal. 
1 
Sweet friend of Man! whose airy form 
With eye of azure ray, 
Is seen through every gathering storm, 
Companion of his way. ' 
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Thou on his childish lip dost press 
Thy signet with a smile, 
And on through Nature’s weariness 
His pilgrimage beguile. 
3 
When disappointments wake regret, 
Or dangers threaten loud, 
He scarce can shrink ere then dost set 
Thy rainbow on the cloud. 


4 
He scarce can weep, ere thou art nigh 
To gild the falling tear, 
To snatch the half unutter ‘d sigh, 
And paint thy visions clear. 


os 


5 
But chiefly, when the dying saint 
On his last couch reclines. 
When lights of earth are dim and faint, 
Thy brightest lustre shines. 


6 


Thy smile is glorious to his eye, 
‘hy brow like s seraph fair ; 
Thou point’st his journey to the sky, 
But may’st not follow there. 


_ 


é 
Thy friendship soften’d mortal ill, 
Thy worth was drawn from woe ; 
And thou wert nourish’d by a rill, 
Which there can never flow. 
§ 
Well pleas’d wert thou to cheer the gloom, 
Beguile the short pursuit, 
Aud paint the future rich with bloom, 
Lill inan might reap the fruit. 
9 
But when his beating pulse declines 
Tiy own is chili and dead, 
And when the real morning shines 
‘Thy taper’s ray has fied. 
10 
Yet one there is, who braves the blast, 
When hope oblivious sleeps ; 


[M ays 
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Her glance averted, seeks the past. 
Her page its record keeps. 


11 
She gilds no fairy scenes for youth, 
No flight with fancy takes ; 
But in the holy cell of truth 
Her silent temple makes. 


12 
She guards the key, with wary eye, 
W "here knowledge hides her store ; 
To conscience gives th’ unfading die, 
That glows when time is o’er. 


13 
The wise, the virtuous love to wait 
Within her sacred bow’r ; 
The thoughtless shun, the fickle hate, 
The guilty dread her pow’r. 


14 
When death’s dark curtain veils the eyes, 
Resplendent glows her ray 
And when the unrob’ dl spirit flies 
She shares its unknown way. 


15 
Through the drear valley, hung with gloom. 
She | bears her finish’d scroll ; 
And spreads it at the bar of doom, 
Where justice weighs the soul. 


16 
She dauntless treads the troubled sphere 
Of darkness and despair, 
And those who stain’d her record here 
Must feel her vengeance there. 
17 
if Mercy to a glorious land 
The accepted soul invite, 
She hovers round the perfect band, 
Who dwell in cloudless light. 


18 
And oft her tablet’s varied trace 
Of mortal care and pain, 
From raptur’d angel harps shall raise 
The loudest. sweetest strain. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
Sir, 
If the following trifles should be thought tolerable enough 
to appear in your Journal, their insertion would gratify the 









































author, 


Wuen once the Rhodian artist strove 
To paint the smiling Queen of Love, 
From every diffrent clime he drew 
Its fairest form, its brightest hue; 
And rifled ail the charms of earth, 
To deck his fair of heavenly birth. 
He found the form majestick, grand, 
That awe inspi’d and spoke command, 
Where Rome’s proud tow’rs their shadows throw 
On Tiber’s dusky wave helow. 
And next from Persia’s highbred dame, 
That figure’s airy lightness came, 
Which seemed above the earth to sweep. 
As swallows skim along the deep. 
From E urope came that dazzling skin, 
So spotless white, su pure, so thin, 
‘That every vein was seen to flow, 
Like streams of blue, through fields of snow. 
Her features bloom Circassia lent, 
So soft a tint, so nicely blent, 
It almost seemed the tender die 
Across her cheek would come and fly, 
As in the hour of placid rest 
The breezes play on ocean’s breast. 
Her lips of rosy hue were drawn 
From India’s daughters of the dawn. 
Love, Love o’er all her features stole, 
And Athens gave her eye a soul ; 
But never yet from earth ly fair 
Th’ expression came that hover’d there. 
The signs of feeling round were thrown, 
‘That never mortal breast could own. 
Tt secmed the light of heavenly flame, 
Divine it was, from heaven it came; 
The task complete, the picture done. 
‘The admirer saw combin’d in one. 
And shown 1n brighter colours there. 
The beauties of a thousand fair. 
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Original Poetry. 


So perfect then the work appears, 

To ask a life of labour’d years ; 

But had he sought i in days of ours 

‘To gather beauty’s fairest flowers, 
Not now he had been forc’d to stray, 
Throug) distant climes a devious way, 
In thee ******** nicht he find 

Each charm of form and soul combin’d, 
In union soft by nature’s band 

VW inich he had sought i in every land. 
And perfect had before him seen 

The image of tue Cyprian queen. 


C. G. M. 


The Elm and the Vine. 


As the elm and the grapevine together are bound, 
And in union their branches entwine; 

The vine in the elm a supporter has Sound 
And the elm is adorn’d by the vine. 


So should Pleasure and Virtue together unite, 
Through the scenes of this wild world to roam; 
Each finds in the other a source of delight, 
Aud together how blessed a home. 


If the vine unprotected be suffered to spread, 
And at random its branches to shape ; 

[ts blossoms are nipp’d by the shade of its bed, 
And worthless and sour is the grape. 


And pleasure, if sent out to wander alone, 
Wherever wild fancy may suit; 

Its loveliness all in a moment is cone, 
And bitter, oh bitter the fruit. 


The elm how ungracious and rough does it seem. 


When single it stands on the pl. in; 
And virtue but little inviting we deem, 
If pleasure be not in her train. 


But when pleasure and virtue together combine, 
In union unbroken to meet: 


Like the rich luscious grape of the elm and the vine, 


The fruit is deliciously sweet, 


“, G, M. 
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Arr. I. Memoir of the ear y life of Willi hm Cowper, Esq. 
wriiten by himself, and never befin ‘e published. With an ap- 
pendix, containing some of Cowper's religious letters, &c. 
12mo. pp. 173. Philadelphia, 1816. 


x 

| English must have novelties ; and religious novel- 
ties, or news trom the grave will serve, when nothing else is 
to be found. You may see them in the churchyard now, at the 
tomb of a Christian bard. writing under the epitaph, which 
a friend had given him, the sins of his youth and the aAgzonles 
of his delirium. ‘They tell us, it is for the honour of Chris- 
tianity that they publish the secrets of his calamity ; and we 
heard, a little while ago, that they bought his poetry. for the 
theology it contained. We know that religion has some- 
times been made a broad cover, for the singular ities and even 
the corruptions of men—but we never looked to see the day, 
when it should blind men to exalted poetry, or tempt them to 
deal lightly with the memory of the just. It may be a spirit 
of zeal, that brought this memoir before the publick ; but it 
is zeal, we fear. that lacks tenderness for the dead, and 
prudenc e towards the living. And we trust, that we shall 
not be alone, in justifying and honouring the Christian deli- 
cacy and forbearance of Haley and Johnson, who had done 
all that friends could do, for the name and usefulness of Cow- 
per, and concealed only what, if published, might possibly 
lessen his influence, or afflict those who loved him. 

The reader must not look into this narrative for the friend, 
whom he has hitherto known only in retirement; nor for the 
walks, that gladdened him all the year, and opened to his 
tender heart and contriving fancy the society of solitude. 
You must not expect the quiet grief, which invited affection, 
and turned silently to heaven; nor the dejected sufferer, 
whose spirit was so sothed by the sound of the breakers ; who 
dreaded the loneliness of the Sabbath, and listened at even- 
ing to the village dogs, that announced the return of his 
friend,—Cowper is now in London, amongst the profligate ; 
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¢a good sort of man’ in the eyes of the world; in his own, 
a child of hell; and in ours, very little short of a maniac 
for most of the time, and altogether one for the rest. It was 
very natural, that in his later years, he should turn to the 
city, as to the sink of abomination and woe. It had been 
the prison house of his mind, and the secrets are here un- 
folded. , 

‘The memoir (which was plainly intended for his friends 
only) is * a history of his heart, so far as religion had been 
its object.’ He begins with the ee depravity of his 
childhood ; his neglect of secret prayer, his habit of lying, 
his assurance that he should never ilies His case might 
seem very bad, if we did not remember that he was buat a 
child, at a publick school, in high health, and * as ignorant 
in all points of religion, as the ‘satchel at his back.’ More 
than this, he has thrown into the sketch, two or three inci- 
dents, and simple notices of his heart, that remind us of the 
lovelier description of his childhood, in his Monody. We 
can see even here, the beginnings of thoughtfulness, purity, 
tenderness and religious feeling. It was his misfortune, and 
he felt it to his last hour, to lose almost in infancy a kind 
mother ; and lis soft, subdued spirit found no one like her, 
to guide, uphold and cherish him, when he needed such a 
friend the most. 

We admit every man’s right to question Cowper’s judg- 
ment, especially in his bitter self-condemnation, and in his 
minute explanations of the purposes and operations of God. 
But we must take his narrative without reserve, when he 
telis us merely what he felt and endured. It may indeed 
seem strange, that a man should look so narrowly and clear- 
ly at what passed within himself, during the turmoil and 
darkness of delirium. Yet Cowper was equal to it, and his 
description makes the most powerful part of the narrative. 
The story is told with a force and directness, which none 
but the sufferer himself could be master of. He does not 
touch tenderly upon his malady, but goes at once into its 
denths, and tells us every thing—its approach, its shocks 
and pressure, its flames and ¢ horrible darkness,’ and all 
that he purposed and did. He seems to have thrown himself 
amidst his sufferings, with the courage of a man, who has 
passed through the worst of life, and is not to be appalled by 
merely retracingit. A man, who could bring himself to such 


a’ narrative as this, coald not play with language, The plain 
Vol. V. No. 
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reality is enough for him and the reader. He is raised too 
high to be politick. He is telling fearful truths, which the 
world would not know but for him; and when he has once 
ziven himself to the work, he will have no time to think of 
style, or to cast about for the effect he is to produce. 

We must all remember very well the important period of 
Cowper’s life, when he was appointed to the clerkship of the 
journals of the House of Lords, and the derangement produc- 
ed by his dread of an examination before the House, touch- 
ing his sufficiency for the place. A great part of the narra- 
tive is given to this period. We cannot insert the whole 
story. and should be ashamed to break or abridge it. Dur- 
ing the twelve years he spent in the temple, he appears to 
have lived upon the world and literature. He was in the 
society of wits and infidels, and sought in sinful indulgence, 
security from a relapse into the heavy dejection, (it was lit- 
tie less than insanity,) which visited him even in childhood. 
fHis estate was sinking very fast; and not only were his 
hopes of settling in married life cut off, but he was even in 
danger of personal want. It was now that he looked about 
for an office, and with horrible covetings. He obtained at 
last, from his kinsman, an appointment to which he thought 
himself equal ; but the circumstances of the gift were such as 


to expose his patron to suspicion; besides this, his right of 


nomination was strongly resisted in the House of Lords ; the 
place could only be secured by a struggle, and, what was 
*‘ mortal poison’ to the shy and trembling spirit of Cowper, 
he was required to submit to an examination at the bar of the 
House, as to his qualifications for the office. And now came 
the tempest. Honour, duty and interest pressed him to 
persevere ; but his peace was gone, and along with it his 
frail strength; ‘a finger raised against him was more than 
he could stand against.’ Nothing was left for him, but tor- 
turing perplexity, severe self judgment, desperation, and re- 
proach against God. He looked to madness for shelter, and 
it did not fail him. 

We can imagine the fearful eagerness, with which the 
reader will hurry through the simple sketch of his sufferings 
and attempts at suicide. Self murders are old and common. 
Some are too vulgar to be remembered, whilst others are re- 
lieved by heroism and grandeur, and kept by us to prove the 
greatness of human nature. But we believe, that this wretch- 
ed sufferer, in his lonely, dim-lighted chamber, desperate i 
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his anguish and in its relief, too weak to endure life or de- 
stroy it, at length succeeding so far as to pass the bitterness 
of death, and then awaking as if in hell, has given the reader 
a story of unmixed horrour, that will stay longer with him 
than all the self murders on record. Cow per is not content 
with telling his attempts and their failure in general descrip- 
tion—he lets us into every thing. Incidents and objects the 
most familiar, are raised, and become even poetical, from 
their connexion with his purposes and efforts. When he had 
once admitted the thought of self destruction, he could not go 
into the streets, without meeting with something to tempt or 
drive him to the last act. It seemed to him, as if all the 
world had conspired to make death by his own hand inevit- 
able. When he ventured into the streets, after the failure of 
all his efforts, a ghastly shame and alarmed suspicion were 
his torments, and perhaps nothing in the book goes deeper 
into the heart than this, 


‘¢ I never went into the street, but I thought the people stood 
and laughed at me, and held me in contempt; and could hardly 
persuade myself, but that the voice of my conscience was loud 
enough for every one to hear it. ‘They who knew me, seemed to 
av oid me; and if they spoke to me, seemed to doitin scorn. I 
bought a ballad of one who was singing it in the street, because I 
thought it was written on me. I dined alone, either at the tav ern, 
where I went in the dark, or at the chop house, where I always 
took care to hide myself in the darkest corner of the room. I 
slept generally an hour in the evening ; bnt it was only to be ter- 
rified in dreams; and when } awoke, it was some time before I 

could walk steadily through the passage into the dining room. I 
reeled and staggered like adrunken man. ‘The eyes of man I 
could not bear; but when I thought that the eyes of God were up- 
on me, (which I felt assured of, y it gave me the most intolerable 
anguish. If, fora moment, a look, or a companion stole away my 
attention trom myself, a flash from hell seemed to be thrown into 
my mind immediately $ and [ said within myself, * what are these 


_ 7 


things to me, who am damned ?’” p. 77. 


Along delirium settled upon him soon after. ¢ A strange 
but horrible darkness fell upon him,’ tn whic h every thing was 
lost, but * a sense of sin and expectation of punishment.’ 
The rest of the memoir is taken up with his residence at St. 
Alban’s, his religious experiences, and his settlement at 
Huntingdon. And it was refreshing to come again into the 
clear sky and pure air. The book gives us one joy at least, 
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for we feel at the close, that his wild despair and raptures 
have alike settled down into Christian hope and serenity. 
We feel ourselves once more, by the side of that pure being, 
Whom we had known only in his letters and poetry. 

The facts, that are now brought to light, will go more 
roughly over the heart, than the saddest details we have 
yet read in his biography. Why then were they published ? 
We should not inquire, if we could imagine that a sin- 
gle heart would be made better by the narrative. Our be- 
lief is, that it will only serve to divert and harden the 
profligate, to wound the affectionate, give subjects of phi- 
losophical scrutiny to the curious and unfeeling, throw 
still heavier clouds upon the dejected, and encourage, in 
the weak, a belief that the purposes and operations of God 
are submitted to the minute interpretation of man. 

We are told. (though the matter seemed at rest.) that our 
religionischarged with having made Cowpera maniac, and 
that the memoir is published to refute the calumny. The 
reproach always appeared to us very dull and unphilosophic- 
al, coming probably from men as ignorant of Cowper and of 
the New ‘Testament, as that it is the way with melancholy to 
make its food of every thing. and that men may suffer more 
from mistaking the uses of good, than from the hardest con- 
flicts with known evil. We apprehend, moreover, that, if an 
infidel had before learned to shun and abhor religion, from 
iis supposed influence on Cowper's sensibility, he will be 
drawn no nearer the faith by the disclosures in this narra- 
tive, nor feel that a single Weapon against Cliristianity has 
fallen from his hands. If we are told, that the memoir was 
published to warn men against suicide, we have our fears, 
that if any man. in an hour of desperation, were to take up 
the hook for healing influences. he would only feel the knife 
going deeper and deeper to his heart. Did the publisher 
Wish to show the power of religion in changing the heart, 
and was the age so barren of repentance, and living piety, 
that he must needs go to the dead for testimony? No doubt, 
he intended the honour of religion ; but is there any henour- 
able view of religion, of our nature or our hopes given here, 
which had not been already more worthily given, in the oth- 
er works of Cowper: In them. we believe that all Chris- 
tians may find nourishment for piety. There may be mis- 

taken views of Ged and his government: false notions ofthe 
world and of human nature. Put these all aside—and there 
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is enough left to console and elevate ; enough to satisfy us, 
that Cowper knew the purest influences of the gospel, and 
enjoyed the happiest communion with heaven. 

We cannot admit the justice of his self condemnation, or 
persuade ourselves, that the excesses he laments are rather 
proots of depravity, than of his unhealthy sensibility and 
proneness to dejection, unchecked as they were by a religious 
education, and severely acted upon by his uncongenial pur- 
suits and situation. However this may be, and taking his 
word for it, that he was once a profligate wretch—we are 
still met with the difficulty of laying down any rule, by which 
to judge of the propriety of publishing after his death, the 
early sins and errours of a good man, even if the record 
were his own. Ef Cowper had been an old inquiring sin- 
ner, coldly shutting out the light of revelation through 
pride of philosophy, but at last obliged to yield to its power, 
his confessions would be amongst the triumphs of Chiis- 
tianity, and might well be placed in every one’s hands, 
{f his biographers, instead of keeping back some painful 
incidents of his life, had given us a false or timnperfect view 
of his character, it would be no more than honest to disclose 
the truth, at any hazard. If Cowper had been a successful 
advocate of false principles, and his works had owed their 
influence, in any degree, to his undeserved reputation for 
purity of life, a disclosure of the truth would be due to socie- 
ty, and the sooner it were made, the better. We beheve that 
none of these things can be reasonably urged, m favour of 
publishing the narrative. 

If the value of what he had left behind, had been wholly 
unconnected with his character and peculiar feelings, it would 
be nothing worse than cruelty to lis memory, or his friends, 
(and this certainly is bad enough.) to set lis errours.in order 
before the publick, after his departure. But, in this respect, 
perhaps there never was a case, Where a man deserved bet- 
ter, to enjoy forever his singular fortune, of having his in- 
firmities buried with him, while his virtues were left alive. 
We believe, that the wide moral influence of his poetry is 
nearly connected with the delightful and almost living inti- 
macy, Which grows up between him and his reader. © You 
may find him every where doing good; gaining the earliest 
place in the affections, and never losing it; bringing the 
humblest reader to visit nature with his heart, as well. as in- 
dustry, and the man of taste to mingle holy feeling with po- 
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etical delight. He forms us to pure and simple enjoyment. 
Whether his theme be exalted or lowly, there is throughout 
the same manly relish of truth, and disdain of helping nature 
by unreal glitter, or vague and general description. He is 
always telling us something, which every man may prove, 
by opening his eyes, or questioning his heart. Sometimes 
austere and ov ercast, as he looks out upon the remote world, 

but oftener delighting us with moral tenderness, healing rail- 
lery, and companionable sympathy. He is ever present in 
his works, lending them the attraction of his character, pur- 
suits and pleasures; relieving and animating the graver 
parts, by throwing into them something social or personal ; 
and securing our confidence, by the easy unfolding of as fair 
a heart, as we should look for on earth. So that he always 
has something for the good ofevery man: and has made him- 
self the most popular of poets, without sparing a single fault, 
or humouring any one in the least departure from a pure na- 
tive taste. 

We would not have our remembrance of such a man dis- 
turbed. The world, too, has an interest in his influence and 
good name, and publick feeling must be somewhat depraved, 
before it can be entertained at the risk of his reputation. 
Feeling none of the curiosity, which rejoices in looking up 
the old cast-off sins of a repentant and departed soul, we are 
unwilling to hear, even from himself, that he was once a prof- 
ligate, and all but a self murderer. Unable to separate his 
supposed guilt from mere derangement, and persuaded that, 
even when he wrote the memoir, he was utterly incompetent 
to a fair judgment of his early life, we regret the appearance 
of a book, which may unjustly weaken his influence, or cloud 
the remembrance of him. by inducing or strengthening the 
suspicion, that his mind and sensibility were always diseas- 
ed. Norcan we agree with the publisher, that the lapse of 
years may give a better right to disturb the grave; for it 
seems to us, that time only makes it more sacred, as well as 
the thought of these who sleep there. 

it is for publick opinion, to discountenance the bad exam- 
ple that has now been set. For there are such things as cu- 
riosity and malevolence in the heart; and these are espe- 
cially regaled with the darker side of our nature, and with 
clearing away the dust from sins or infirmities, that have 
long been buried and forgotten. Justin proportion toa man’s 
after greatness or worth, will be the longing to find out and 
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enlarge his early weakness or errours. With the growth of 
such a taste, we shall see the decline of self respect, rudeness 
towards the dead, contempt of truth, and insensibility to the 
value of character. We may prepare ourselves then, for de- 
plorable legends of all the good men that ever died. 


ee W- Cy harrrinng — 


ArT. Il. Records of the life of the Rev. John Murray, late min- 
ister of the Reconciliation, and Seniour Pastor of the Uni- 
versalists congregated in Boston, written by himself. Bos- 
ton, Munroe & Francis. 


Tuts book was noticed in the last Number, and we pro- 
pose to make our readers better acquainted with it in the 
present, because it contains many entertaining anecdotes and 
introduces the reader into scenes, which are accessible only 
by means of memoirs of this description. Our purpose is to 
give a brief sketch of the story, without many refiections or 
much disquisition. 

The subject of these memoirs was a descendant of the 
Scotch Murrays, though he was born in England, A. D. 
1741, in Hampshire at Alton, which is situated on the Wey, 
and boasts of “a church, a Presbyterian and a Quaker 
meetinghouse, and is environed by a plantation of hops.’ 
His parents were both religious, and though members of dif- 
ferent sects, the father being of the established church, and 
the mother a Presbyterian, « yet religion never disturbed the 
harmony of the family.” 

His paternal grandmother was a French woman, of the 
name of Barroux, one of the noblesse. who, having lost her 
mother early, came over to England to be educated. She 
became a Protestant, at which her father was so much en- 
‘aged, that he discarded her, and to punish her the more se- 
verely, he swore he would marry, fora second wife, the first 
woman he should meet, ** provided he could obtain her con- 
sent, and she were not absolutely disgusting.”” ‘This woman 
happened to be his chambermaid, whom, not finding her 
‘absolutely disgusting,”’ and being able to * obtain her con- 
sent.” he forthwith married. After his death, which soon 
followed, his estate, of about five hundred pounds a year. 
would have descended to his Protestant daughter, provided 
she had qualified herself to be his heir. by renouncing her 
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heresy ; but she declared that she would not do this for the 
whole kingdom of France. 

During Mr. Murray’s youth, the “hoary sage called 
Discipline,” still reigned with undiminished prerogatives, 
and Murray’s father was one of his most loyal subjects. 





«¢ My father,” says he, “ rarely passed by an offence, without m 








marking it by such punishment as his sense of duty awarded; — edi 
and when my tearful mother interceded for me, he would respond ' she 
to her entreaties in the language of Solomon, if thou beat himwith | ry} 
a rod, he shall not die. Pious supplications were the accompani- than 
ments of the chastisements which were inflicted, so that I often —__sall 

assed from the terrour of the rod, to the terrifying apprehensions ; her 
of a future anc never ending misery. Upon these terrifick oc- = wee 
casions, the most solemn resolutions were for med, and my vows — ily il 


eae were inarked by floods of tears.” 


‘1 
He relates one instance in which his father remitted some- nati 
thing of his conscientious severity. When he was eleven — inf 
years old, the family removed to Ireland, and when they ' the 
were at Bristol on the way, he Says ; nev 
» mol 
« [ stepped into a boat on the slip, and letting it loose,the force | fase 
of the current almost instantly carried it off into the channel. and | | peci 
had it been ebb instead of flood tide, I must inevitably have been | > My 
carried out to sea, and most probably should never have been | yyy 
heard of more; but the flood tide carried me rapidly up the river. Whi 
In the midst of the river I found a large flat bottomed boat at a 
anchor, to which I made fast the boat I was in. At midnight, I + ig 
heard voices on the side of the river. when, earnestly imploring | ae 
their aid, and offering a liberal reward, they came in their boat, |) “7 
and conveying me on shore, conducted me to my lodgings But | 4 him 
no language can describe my dismay, when I drew near my fa- | — they 
ther, w who was immediately preparing to administer the deserved | aSS 
chastisement, when the benevolent hostess interposed, and in pity- | Inst 
.ing accents exclaimed, for God’s sake let the poor Blood alone: | the! 
I warr ant he has suffered enough already. My father was | asse 
softened.” ! 
They settled in the neighbourhood of Cork, and the whole | very 
family became followers of Wesley. Young Murray was | — seem 
made leader of a class, and distinguished himself by singing | | Came 
i hymns and by other devotional exercises, p My | 
| Youth always has its friendships and its loves, and its dis- ing a 
| , ps and 1 , and | a 
i appointments in both. An intimate friendship took place , - 
. ' 
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between Murray and a young man by the name of Little, 
who belonged to a respectable family of Methodists. While 
this intimacy existed; and Murray was admitted into this 
family, much on the footing of a child, the following inci- 
dent occurred. 


wie i ree EO oa Ke ee 


«“ A young lady, a distant relation of Mrs. Little, was introduc- 
ed as a Visitor. My friend and myself were in the parlour when 
she was introduced, and we both agreed she was the most ordina- 
ry young woman we had ever bel eld. She was, I presume, more 
than tw enty five years of age, under the common stature, of a very 
_ sallow complexion, large features, and a very disagreeable cast in 
' hereve. Yet this same young lady had not been more than three 
weeks under the same roof with us, before we both became violent- 
ly in love with her.” 


They accordingly became silent and reserved; an expla- 
nation followed ; each insisted or renouncing his pretensions 
in favour of the other; till finatly they agreed to submit to 
the decision of Miss Dupee, (this w: s the young lady’s name,} 
never doubting that one or the ether must be * the favoured 
mortal.” ** She possessed a mest enchanting voice, a most 
fascinating manner, admirably calculate ‘d to gain hearts, es- 
pecially young hearts, simple and so%t tened by religion.” 
Murray lost his sleep, and his appetite, began to * tag 
rhymes,” and would sit for hours together on an eminence, 
which commanded a view of her habitation, uttering poetry 
and signs. After a long struggle between his hopes and 
fears, he resolved to ceme to an expansion, and having 
/ written @ ictter, in which he conjured her at least, to ** grant 
him leave to hope.” he put it into her hand, one night, as 
they were returning from meeting. She pressed his hand 
as she received it: he was almost suffocated with transport. 
instead of «* granting him Jeave to hope,” however, she gave 
the letter to his father. The next morning the family was 
assembled, and the boy was summoned to appear. 


“¢Come hither, sir,’ said my father. Iapproached. He began 
very leliberately to search his pockets. and after a pause, which 
seemed almost interminable. out camea letter. 1 trembled and hbe- 
came so faint, that [ was obliged to catch at a chair for supnort. 
My father continued slowly opening the killing letter. and look- 
ing alternately at it and its author, § and so, you poor, foolish 

child, you write love-letters. do you? You want a wife. do vou: 
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[burst into tears, but I confess they were tears of indignation ; 
at that moment I| detested the lady, my father, and myself.” 


His young friend Little was soon after carried off by a fe- 
ver. He was himself attacked by the same disease, and be- 
came delirious. He states that he can recollect what passed 
in his mind during the delirium, as well as any events of his 
life. 

Murray’s father being dead, and the Littles having lost 
their two sons, they offered to adopt him into their family. 
‘Chis proposal was accepted, and now he has an opportunity 
to cultivate his mind, the prospect of an ample inheritance, 
is an object of slander to all his new aunts and cousins, and 
of envy to the whole neighbourhood. But this does not sat- 
isfy him, he feels a strong impulse to do something out of the 
ordinary way ; he must go to London. 

His poc kets are filled with gold, and he leaves his natural 
and adoptive friends in tears, and sets out upon his adven- 
ture at the age of nineteen. On the road from Bristol to 
Bath, he meets with two haymakers returning from their 
work. ** [ fancy,” said one of them, * you are a methodist.” 
He replied that he was. “Then my Bess will be glad to 
see thee, [ll warrant me; wool thee come along with me ? 
‘Thee may go farther and fare worse, I can tell thee that.’ 
ss Ay, ay.” said the other, * thee had best go with my neigh- 
bour ; Vil warrant thee good cheer.” He accor dingly ac- 
cepted the invitation, and found Bess. his hostess, to be a 
intelligent woman, with a well cultivated mind. They fell 
into conversation, and were so much entertained with each 
other, that Bess would have forgotten supper, had she not 
been reminded of it by her good man. 

Murray had preached in Ireland; he preached again in 
Bath, and was greatly admired. 

On arriving in London, he took the first lodgings that came 
in his way. and having no plan of conduct, and no friends, 
he was ready to follow as fortune might lead. ‘The Metho- 
dists of London were afraid of him, having heard that he 
vas a Calvinist, and he who had before been a leader of a 
class, and a preacher, now becomes a gay fellow. He is 
delighted with musick and dancing, frequents the theatres 
and publick gardens, and convivial clubs. He was pres- 
ent when John Wilkes was initiated into some one of these 
last. About a year is spent in thoughtless gaiety, till his 
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money is exhausted, and his tailor’s bill, &c. bring him to 
reflection. ‘Then come remorse, repentance, and reforma- 
tion. He goes to work to gain subsistence, frequents the 
tabernacle day and night, and soon distinguishes himself by 
his piety and his powers of conv ersation.. 

He resided and was happy for a time in the house of a 
thrifty trader, who thought more of the world than of reli- 
gion. His host once took occasion to say to him, « You, 
my friend, are accustomed to perform the honours of my 
table. If you prolong your grace at breakfast, it will an- 
swer for morning prayer.”? He was greatly shocked and 
disgusted at this, and soon after left the house. 

He found a friend in a young man of the name of Neale. 
This friend had a sister to whom he had spoken concerning 
Murray, in such terms as to excite in her a desire to be ac- 
quainted with him. An arrangement was accordingly made 
for that purpose, and they appointed to meet, with a num- 
ber of their friends, on Sunday evening. 


‘Sunday night came. I was expected, and the great room 
was filled, previous to my arrival. LIentered, every one rose at 
my entrance, and I felt dignifiedly pious, seriously happy. My 
young friend approached, and told me in a whisper, his sister 
would have been greatly disappointed, had any thing detained me 
that evening. On my entrance I had glanced ata young lady, ex- 
tremely beautiful. who appeared to be attired by the hand of ele- 
sance. It was with diflic ulty I could take my eyes from her. 
{ was confounded, I changed my seat that : might not behold 
her, and when addressed” by Mr. Neale, I replied by asking 
where his sister was seated, when he pointed to the fascinating 
figure, that had attracted my attention. ¢ That young lady, Sir, 
is Miss Neale, my sister; she has long wished for an opportunity 
of seeing you; lam happy that she is now gratified.’ An intro- 
duction was in course ; ; | had much to say through the evening, 
and my friend declared I had never spoken better. I addressed 
the throne of grace; my own heart was softened, and the hearts 
of my audience were softened also. I returned home, but the 
image of the beautiful sister of my friend accompanied me.” 


In short he became desperately in love. and thought his 
‘¢ happiness was fled forever.” He soon ** ventured to pro- 
pose himself as a candidate for her favour.’* ** Alas, sir,” 
she replied, « you have formed too high an opinion of my 
character ; I trust you will find a person much more deserv- 
ing of you than I can pretend to be.”? This was not repul. 
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sive, he accordingly urged his suit, solicited, became impas- 
sioned and importunate. You and I, Sir,” she replied, on 
‘* profess to believe in an over-ruling Providence ; we have 
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both access to the throne of our Heavenly Father. Let us, tab 
Sir, unbosom ourselves to our God; I shall, f assure you; | but 
so, | am persuaded, will you ; and if after we have thusdone, — “4 
we obtain the sanction of the Most High, I trust I shall be ; bet 
resigned.”? But, alas, never did the course of true love =~ wa 
smoothly run, The grandfather of Eliza, with whom she — |, 
lived, and on whom she depended, held Methodists in great 
abhorrence. This gave her an opportunity to make sacri- = | 
fices for her lover. She left her grandfather’s house, and he —_—siha 
made a new will. In due time she and her lover were unit- 7 an 
ed, and the period of their union constitutes quite an inter- | — suf 
esting part of the book. The interest of this period will be —_his 
a little diminished to some readers and increased to others, | em 
i the circumstance of their common conversion to Univer- he 
salism by the preaching of Relly, and their consequent ex- wh 
communication from the tabernacle. _ jar 
They had passed about two years together in all the ex- liv 
tacies of religious enthusiasm and the endearments of affec- ant 
tion, When this amtable woman became sick, and was grad- hu 
ually wasted away to dissolution. | ple 
He gives the following account of her last moments. | oft 
‘My suffering friend, taking my hand, and drawing me near to ari 
her, whis spered a wish that we mightbe alone. The women inat- a 
tendance withdrew. I kneeled by her bed-side; she drew me pa: 
closer to her, and throwing her feeble, emaciated arms about my . 
neck, she gave me an art dent e nbrace. [was unutterably affect- | pri 
ed. ‘ Be comp osed, my dear,’ said she, ¢ and let these preciousime- | > Mut 
ments be as calm as possib le; we may not be allowed another op- | — ued 
portunity. Dear faithful friend in life, in death dearer than my | this 
own soul. God reward you for all the kind care vou have taken | use 
of me. O! may my heavenly Fath ler provide some one to supply atte 
my place, who may reciprocate the kindness you have shewn me. | 4 
Pray be composed remember we are not at home ; that we shall ' the 
shortly meet in our Father’s house’—here she paused and again | % rea 
resuming—* Our parting, when co mpared with eternity, will be | 7 cup 
but fora moment. What though we have not continued together | 7 of t 
as long as we expected, yet, my love, we have had an age of hap- | | anil 
piness. God. all eracious, console and support you. Be of good | 7 ab] 
cheer, my love, we shall meet in the kingdom of the Redeemer’— —— 
Again she threw her dying arms around me: her soul seemed to a 


be struggling with the magnitude of her emotions. Again she seem- 
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ed torevive. Again, with uncommon energy, she pronounced up- 
on her almost phrenzied hu: .ud, the most solemn benediction. 
This brought on a cough. She pointed to a phial on her dressing 
table. I gave her afew drops She was relieved for a moment, 
but soon her cough came on with additional violence. The phial 
was offered her, she motioned it away. ‘¢ [tis too late ;’ she would 
have added, but utterance failed her, and without a struggle she 
breatned her last, still holding my hand fast in hers. I saw she 
was br eathless, but she still held my hand. ‘Ten thousand worlds 
would I have given, to have accompanied her beatified spirit.” 


She left her husband to grief and misfortunes. Sickness 
had brought on expenses. He was hunted down by bailiffs 
and lodged in the sponging house. ‘The intenseness of his 
sufferings had rendered him insensible and reckless. But 
his wife’s brother payed off his debts and put him again into 
employment. After two attempts and failures in business, 
he undertook something, he will not say what, by means of 
which he retrieved his circumstances, discharged his pecun- 
iary obligations, and found himself quite well in the world, 
living with his moth: r and his brothers and sisters, ina pleas- 
ant situation near London, But he was wretched ; grief 
hung upon his spirits ; the human countenance gave him no 
pleasure, and he wished to leave the solitude of men for *hat 
of the wilderness. He takes passage for America, and by a 
succession of very remarkable incidents, becomes a preacher 
of what he calls «the glad tidings” and ** the truth as it is 
in Jesus,’ meaning the opinions of the Universalists. 

A very interesting account is given of his labours in the 
princ ipal cities of the United States, the oppositions and en- 
mities, friendships and successes, that befel him. He contin- 
ued to be a publick preacher from 1771, when he arrived in 
this country, till 1809, when he was entirely deprived of the 
use of his limbs by paralysis ; he however lived six years 
after this event, though totally helpless. 

The extracts we have made afford a sufficient specimen of 
the style in which this book is written, and we leave our 
readers to make their own remarks upon it, if they deem it 
sufficiently important. There is probably a little colouri ing 
of the facts, some things are no doubt omitted, some palkiated 
and others exaggerated. It is common and perhaps excus- 
able, that the fancy of the writer accompanies his memory, 
scattering a few flowers, and direc ting the attention to agree- 
able objects, and diverting it from what is painful. Were it 
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otherwise, biography would be a branch of reading much less 
entertaining than it now is. It is almost unnecessary to 
add, that the reader is not to be imposed upon by all this ; 
for though the imagination may be busy in setting off the 
truth, still the truth is not to be so painted and decked, as 
not to be recognised, though the artificial figure might be the 
more pleasing of the two. We have, however, no doubt that 
the facts stated i in Mr. Murray’s book are substantially true, 
since a greater part of them ‘took place in the presence of 
witnesses, who could easily correct any misrepresentation. 

‘The most remarkable thing i in this book is the writer’s en- 
thusiasm and consciousness of divine direction and support. 
He brought much of this character with him from England, 
but it was greatly confirmed on his arrival in this country. 
Perhaps it will not be tedious to observe the operation of this 
principle. and to revert to the occasion of its complete estab- 
lishment in his mind. 

On a passage from Philadelphia to New York, their ves- 
sel was driven out of its course, into Cranberry Inlet, where 
they went on shore in quest of provisions. Murray, having 
parted from his companions, after proceeding some distance, 
came to a house where he found a large quantity of fish. 
6 Pray. Sir, will you sell me some of your fish,’’ says he to the 
proprietor. * No, Sir.” ** Thatis strange when you have so 
many, to refuse me a single fish.”? «I did not refuse you a 
fish, Sir; you are welcome to as many as you please, but I 
do not sell them, Sir, [have them for taking up. and you may 


obtain them in the same way.” Potter (this 1s the name of 


our new acquaintance) invited Murray to goin, which he did, 
and found himself in a comfortable room by a cheerful fire. 
«¢ Come. my friend,” said Potter, «Tam glad you have return- 

ed; Ihave been expecting you a long time.’? Murray ex- 
pl ressed his astonishment, and began to question his host. 


“T must go on in my own way, was his reply. I was’ born in 
these woods, and my father did not think proper to teach me my 
letters. I worked on these grounds until I became a man, when 
I went coasting voyages from hence to New York. I was desi- 
rous of becoming a husband, but in going to New York I w eer 
sed on board a man of war, aud i was taken in admiral Warren’s 
ship to Cape Breton. Inever drank any rum, so they saved my 
allowance; but I would not bear an affront, so if any one of the 
officers struck me. I struck him again, but the admiral took my 
part and called me his new-light man. When we reached Louis- 
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burg, I ran away, and travelled barefoot and almost naked, through 
the “country to New York, where I was known and supplied with 
clothes and money, and soon returned to this place, when I found 
my girl married. ‘This rendered me very unhappy, but I recover- 
ed my tranquillity, and married her sister. Isat duwn to work, 
got forward very fast; constructed a sawmill, possessed myself of 
this farm and five hundred acres of adjoining land. I entered into 
navigation, bscame tie owner of a ship, and have got together a 
large estate.” 


He then relates that he built a meetinghouse and had been 
waiting for, and expecting, a preacher “to his mind. And 
when Murray came up and asked him for fish, a voice whis- 
pered him, ** Potter, this is the man, this is the person whom 
i have sent to preach in your house.’”? Murray could not, 
however, be persuaded to ‘preach. But after being detained 
some time by unfavourable winds, he resolved that if the wind 
did not change before the next Sunday, he would consider 
it a sign that “he should comply with Potter’s request. ‘The 
wind continued to blow in the same direction, and he accord- 
ingly appeared in the pulpit on Sunday, and acquitted himself 
to the great admiration of his auditors. From this time he 
considered himselfto be divinely commissioned to publish 
his doctrines, and proceeded with confidenee and enthusiam 
to «* bear testimony” In various parts of the United States, 
from Baltimore to Portsmouth, never taking any thought for 
the morrow, but trusting wholly to heaven and the ecnerosity 
of his friends for support. W hatever one may think of his 
opinions or the signs upon which he placed so much reli- 
ance, there was something singularly romantick and adven- 
furous in this enterprise. 


Arr. II. 4 Hebrew Grammar, compiled from some of the bes! 
authorities. by Sidney Willard. A. M. Hancock Professor of 
Hebrew and other Oriental Languages in Harvard College. 
Cambridge, printed at the University Press, by Hilliard 
and Metcalf. pp. 104. 


Tris, we believe, is the second grammar of Hebrew with 
the points, ever printed in this country. The first was al- 
most a literal transcript from those of Lyons and ‘Grey, 
The edition was superintended by Judah Monis. Hebres 
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teacher in the university, and published under its patronage 
in 1763. Since that time biblical students have not 
generally given so much of their attention as formerly 
to the original language of the Old Testament; and the few 
who have made it a serious study, have for the most part 
adopted the opinion, in which they have been countenanced 
by some European criticks of note, that it may be acquired 
with equal facility and thoroughness without the  ap- 
paratus of the Masorites. The tr uth of this opinion we shal} 
presently have occasion to consider. 

The authenticity of the vowel points, as forming original- 
ly part of the Hebrew alphabet, was for a long time unsus- 
pected ; and the only question was, whether they had al- 
ways been annexed to the sacred text, or were aflixed to it 
by Ezra, and the men of the great synagogue. It came 


first to be disputed in the fifteenth century, when many of 


: e errours of higher pretension, which generation alter gen- 

ration had been “studiously rearing, were brought at last to 
their trial. It isa somewhat remarkable fact, that the 
charge was originally brought forward by a Jew, and re- 
pelled by a Prote stant. Elias Levita, a German Rabbi, was 
their first assailant. His ground was, that, though constitut- 
ing, as truly as the consonants, part of the spoken language, 
they were not written by the Jewish authors ; and that the 
sounds expressed by them were preserved by tradition only, 
until after the completion of the ‘Talmud, (about the five 
hundredth year ofour era,) and then for the first time com- 
wnitted to writing. His system therefore did not affect their 
authority as interpreters, though it derived it through the 
medium of oral tradition. He was answered with great 
acuteness and erudition by Louis Cappel of the Protestant 
college at Saumur. All the proofs of the greatest authority 
which have since been urged by the antipunctuists were col- 
lected by this indefatig vable philologist ; the modern origin 
of the Masoretick instrument appeared to be incontroverti- 
bly established : and the learned world generally inclined to 
his side. But Buxtorf was too good a Rabbin to be silenced 
because he was confuted. With infinite research he mar- 
shalled another body of arguments, and the grounds of the 
skeptical theory again seemed doubtful. Capellus rejoined, 
Buxtorf the younger sprung like one of Homer’s heroes into 
the field, clad in paternal armour, 
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and controversy poured in reams from the literary mints 
of Basil and Saumur. Victory once more seemed to hover 
in suspense, between the rival hosts, but at length and after 
a stoutly contested struggle appeared to declare herself on 
the side of truth. A few sturdy champions (as usual) held 
out manfully in the strong hold of author ity against the 
forces of evidence during that age, and the succeeding ; ; from 
which time till Schultens proposed his hypothesis (to be no- 
ticed by and by,) the unanimous voice of the learned has pro- 
nounced the system of punctuation a modern invention. 

It may perhaps not be wholly unpardonable to give a brief 
sketch of the most prominent arguments on the opposite sides 
of this question, which, barren as we are atraid it will ap- 
pear, was once able to array all the learning of Europe. 
itis urged against the antiquity of the vowel marks, that 
they are never found in the Samaritan Pentateuch, nor in 
the manuscripts used by the Jews in their synagogues ; that 
it appears from the versions of the seventy, of Aquila, Sym- 
machus, Theodotion, and Jerome, that they could not have 
used a pointed text; that the Cabbalists, industrious search- 
ers for mystery as they were, never drew it except from the 
letters ; that various readings concerned only the conso- 
nants, though the vowels, had they been in use, would have 
furnished a far more copious source of them; and _ finally 
that no writer, Jewish or Christian, till some hundred years 
after Christ, has any allusion to them. On the other side, 
itis argued, that after the Hebrew ceased to be the vernacu- 
lar language of the Jews at the return from the captivity, it 
is scarcely possible that it should have been taught without 
some aid, such as that of the vowel punctuation ; that it is 
expressly and frequently commented upon in the Cabbalis- 
tical books Bahir and Zohar, written both about the time of 
our Saviour; and that by a rejection of it, the meaning of 
the sacred writings is made doubtful, and the foundation of 
faith torn away. 

The spot fixed on as the scene of the invention, by those 
who believe it to be modern, is Tiberias on the sea of Gal- 
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lilee, where a schoel of celebrity certainly flourished in the 
time of St. Jerome. From the high probability that they 
had not come into use, when the Taimud was compiled, and 
the frequent appeals to them in a dispute between two Jewish 
doctors, Ben Asher, and Ben Naphtali, about A. D. 1000, 
tt is inferred that the period of the invention is to be iixed 
some time between the fifth and tenth centuries. It is re- 
plied by their partizans, that we have no historical evidence 
to be relied on, tirat there existed in Judea at that time, a 
set of men capable of so ingenious a contrivance ; that an 
invention so important, whenever it was published, wouid 
have been matter of universal notoriety ; and that to the Ma- 
sorites, properly so called, it can scarcely be ascribed, as 
this would be to suppose them commenting on their own 
work, when they tell us in their glosses how such and such 
a sentence was interpreted. The construction of so com- 
plicated a machine, it is answered, was probably the work 
of time. As its publicity was therefore progressive, it ex- 
cited less general interest, and the Masoretick strictures al- 
juded to, are to be considered as the observations of the la- 
ter criticks, on the remarks of their predecessors. 

It will be seen, from our very imperfect sketch, that but 
for the ancient books appealed to by the Buxtorts, their an- 


tagonists had an evident advantage in the contest, but that 


their authority, if established, would turn the scale. To 
them, therefore, the combatants turned ; their antiquity was 
questioned ; internal marks were sought out sufficient to 
prove them the forgeries of a late age; they were shown 
never to have been quoted by the Rabbins within a thousand 
years after the assumed date of their composition, and the 
theory of the antipunctuists, seemed so far triumphantly es- 
tablished. 

Having thus proved, as it appeared, that the Hebrew vow- 
els were not originally expressed by the Masoretick signs, 
the advocates of the new system went farther, and attempted 
te find them among the letters of the alphabet. The quies- 
cent letters, so called, were first pressed into the service, 
and afterwards others, which have evidently every quality 
of consonants. Capellus, Houbigant, Masclef, and a host of 
adherents have wasted incredible labour in this attempt ; for 
we must be permitted to think they have completely failed. 
‘Ther arguments rest on the assumed necessity of vowels to 

a written alphabet, a fact we shail have occasion to contro- 
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vert ; on the misconstruction of an equivocal passage in Je- 
rome, Which ditferent authors have rendered as suited their 
different views ; and on an inadmissible application of some 
fragments of Origen. 

So thorny a subject is this « hedge of the law,” (as the Rab- 
bins term it,) tiat we may be allowed to dissent from the sys- 
tem adopted vy Mr. Willard. He declares himself in his pre- 
face, (p. 7.) to incline to the theory which supposes the points, 
as they now stand, to be of modern origin, but to have tak- 
en, When adopted, the place of others, (probably only three 
in number,) which had been known to the Jews from the ear- 
liest times, and occasionally aflixed to their writings for the 
expianation of doubtful words. ‘This hypothesis was start- 
ed originally by Schultens, and subsequently advocated by 
Michaelis and Eichhorn. ‘These to be sure are high author- 
itics. We always see infinite reason in researches of this 
kind, to be grateful to the German scholars for the facts 
which their indefatigable inquiries have brought to light. 
But wherever their results contradict those commonly re- 
ceived, we shall be on the safe side, if for a while we suf- 
fer ourselves to suspect that they have been adopted because 
they would give their ingeruity a hard task, and of conse- 
quence a wide reputation. ‘The tract of Eichhorn on this 
subject, which may be supposed to contain the substance of 
all that can be said on it, we have examined with very com- 
mendable patience, and are strongly of opinion not only that 
it does not make out what it professes to, but furnishes itself 
the materials by which it may be refuted.* If as notwith- 
standing his arguments to the contrary is all but demonstra- 
ble, the Samaritan or original Hebrew, was the mostancient 
alphabet, nothing can be concluded concerning it from the 
analogy of other languages of less antiquity. In deciding 
on its peculiarities the structure of the Arabick, the Syr- 
lack, or even the Egvpto-Phenician is quite irrelevant. 
We are moreover unable to perceive that the arguments of 
this great orientalist against the probability of a complete 
punctuation, do not operate with equal force against a par- 


* The disputes between the Talmudists, for example, and the remarks of 
Jerome as to the pronunciation of particular words, which he consid- 
ers evidence that there was some umpire in the dispute besides tradition, 
appear to us decisive of the contrary If any points had been known, or 
of ey Aha authority, we think they could not have failed to be ap- 
pealed to. 
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tial one. We venture even to say with greater; since 
those very passages which, because they are equivocal, we 
might fairly expect to see furnished (if any were) with an 
explanatory punctuation, are the passages which because in 
the disputes formerly agitated about them no allusion was 
made to such an instrument, we are now enabled to bring 
forward as testimonies against it. 

Upon the whole it seems to us reasonable to look for the 
date of this invention to the time when it first became neces- 
sary ; and this we do not think it was, as long as the Hebrew 
was a vernacular tongue. Not that we suppose its alphabet 
contained any vowels, or matres lectionis, as they have been 
styled for the sake of a convenient ambiguity. Scholars 
who have tasked themselves to find them have differed as to 
their number, and still more in their selection. Some which 
have been pitched upon have evidently every qualification to 
take the rank of consonants ; others have no farther the pow- 
er of vocal-letters than as they may assist like our w and y 
in the formation of diphthongs ; and what remain are truly 
quiescent characters, Whose humble office is to fill the place 
where a vowel sound is to be inserted ; otherwise it could 
not be that they should admit (as they do) of a punctuation 
denoting each of the five principal varieties of sound. Let 
it be remembered that the Hebrew language is simplicity it- 
self. [tis not to be supposed that at the period of its first 
writers any very exact analysis had been made of the pow- 
ers of speech. It was amply sufficient that enough should 
be committed to writing to direct the reader in the principal 
sounds ; his knowledge of the structure, and familiarity with 
the use of his native dialect would supply the rest. We 
should not at this day. far more irregular as is the occur- 
rence of the different sorts of letters in our language, find 
any insurmountable difficulty in arriving at the sense of a 
book in which the vowels were omitted. This Eichhorn ac- 
knowledges ; and adds, that « the modern Persians read with 
ease their books without vowel points,”’ and that « the Arabi- 
ans, till some centuries after their prophet, wrote their Ko- 
ran without vowels, but read it equally well.’ 

After the return from the seventy years’ captivity, the 
Hebrew was no longer a living language, and it is to a peri- 
od not long subsequent to this event that we would assign the 
origin of the Masoretick invention. The learned of the na- 
tion must doubtless have thought it an important object toe 
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fix as might be the true explanation and pronunciation of 
the venerable tongue which survived no longer except in 
their sacred records. ‘The danger of entrusting them to their 
pupils in what must have seemed a state liable to designed 
and unintentional perversion could not have escaped them. 
It seems scarcely possible that a language should be thor- 
oughly taught, part of the sounds of which were not designat- 
ed in the writing; and, if possible, the extreme difficulty of 
furnishing the memory with so heavy and unarranged a load 
must have suggested the high expediency of accommodating 
it with some artificial aid. A contrivance fitted to facilitate 
their labour became therefore highly desirable for the earli- 
est teachers of their national idiom alter the reestablishment 
of the Jewish sovereignty ; and it is then that we suppose it 
began to be elaborated. ‘The labours of succeeding criticks 
it is probable gradually improved upon it, and it may have 
been some centuries before it reached its present perfect 
state. But used as it habitually was in the schools of the 
teachers of the language, it may yet have gained no authori- 
ty with the Jewish doctors. Each of these orders, we know, 
was limited distinctly to its province. ‘The former taught 
merely the grammatical construction of tie language ; the 
latter explained the remains of their prophets, and unravel- 
ed with curious research the mysteries of their law. ‘Theiv 
oftices being thus completely imdependent, the vowel points 
were kept in some degree cut of sight, and their authority 
never came to be explicitly confirmed or disavowed by the 
Rabbins. For it was not for the self involute gravity ef a 
Jewish doctor, when a novice professing to have been ini- 
tiated in the vocabulary of his fathers, proposed himself to be 
farther instructed in their faith, to question kim as to the or- 
thodox angle of a kibbutz, or dilate on the architectural regu- 
larity of a segol. At last, however, as the remnant of the cho- 
sen vace were dispersed wider and wider from the scene 
ef their withered glory, it became an object of yet deep- 
er anxiety to rivet to the closest the only bond which 
now remained to the scattered family of Israel. . The tra- 
ditions of the elders were gathered into the inclosure of the 
Talmud, and probably not long after the apparatus of the 
Masorites worked its way into more general notice. In the 
eleventh century Ben Asher and Ben Naphtali, the last of 
this celebrated succession of criticks, gave it its final examin- 
ation, and published about the same time their separate’ re- 
censions of the Hebrew scriptures. 
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This is the theory of Dean Prideaux. It strikes us, we 
confess, as less liable to objection than any other, and more 
consistent with facts. In a subject where space less ample 
was left for conjecture, we should feel yet greater reluctance 
in dissenting from the high authority of Mr. Willard. 

We have, taxed our readers’ induleence so long in per- 
suading them of the qualified authenticity of the vowel marks, 
that we shail have to limit our observations on their useful- 
ness. ‘This is a question of more importance and of easier 
solution. It is not necessarily involved in what we may de- 
termine respecting their origin. If indeed we should see 
cause to conclude that from the earliest period they formed 
an essential part of the written language, no pretence would 
be left for neglecting them. But if on the other hand it ap- 
pears to us that they were an instrument contrived for the 
purpose of facilitating the acquisition of their national tongue, 
when no longer spoken, by men who may be supposed to 
have been thoroughly skilled in it, we may still be allowed 
to question, if we please, whether it was executed with abil- 
ity and honesty. 

The test of the merit of an invention is the good purposes 
it may appear to answer. We believe that the use of the 
Masoretick punctuation facilitates very considerably the ac- 
quisition of any degree of intimacy with the language of the 
Old Testament ; and we doubt if without it, it is possible to 
acquire a critical acquaintance with that language. 

‘The difliculty of mastering a dead or foreign speech, con- 
sists in the ambiguity of words and of methods of construc- 
tion. In the simplicity of the Hebrew, one does not find 
much place, but the other is plentifully increased, and both, 
especially the former, are removed for the most part by the 
addition of the vowels. It is true, such ambiguities occur in 
all languages, and they form no difficulty to an adept. He 
is able to collect the doubtful sense from some peculiarity in 
the idiom, the scope of the proposition, the limitations fur- 
nished by neighbouring words, and many other sources to 
to which a novice has no access. The one in short may in- 
terpret the word by the sentence, the other must reach. the 
sentence through the word. This embarrassment, great in all 
languages, Is peculiarly so in that of which we speak. Formed 
in the veriest infancy of society, it was limited at first to a 
few simple terms ; and when the partial progress of arts, 
science, letters, and social improvements called for a more 
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comprehensive vocabulary, it was made copious only by being 
made equivocal. As we have said, this circumstance gives 
no embarrassment to a proficient, but multiplies appallingly 
the labours of a learner. The Masoretick apparatus is in- 
geniously fitted to remove it. How for example, without 
such an aid, can the recent explorer of a lexicon be assisted 
by it to select among the eighteen several significations of 
the single combination of consonants 135. Worse than all ; 
in the conjugations of his verb, the very key to the door of 
knowledge of a foreign language, he will find besides a sim- 
ilarity in various other parts, that in one whole tense, in the 
most perfect form of them, there is nothing, by which he may 
distinguish between three out of the seven conjugations. All 
this considered, we hesitate not to say, that had no version 
of the scriptures ever been made we do not believe, with the 
assistance only of an unpointed text, grammars and lexi- 
cons, how correct and full soever, it could at this day be ef- 
fected. This, if true, will show of what consequence the 
punctuation is to a learner. 

We hasten from this subject, on which we would willingly 
say more, to touch for a moment on that of the pronuncia- 
tion. Others may consider this a thing of trifling conse- 
quence. Wedo not so regardit. ‘There is great satisfaction, 
if nothing more, in being able to give to a foreign languag 
sounds nearly approaching to those given it where it is ver- 
nacular. That such is the case with those which we assign 
to the Hebrew points is not, from the nature of the case, ca- 
pable of proof. But the pronunciation we have is that which 
has been transmitted, with scrupulous care, by the most su- 
perstitiously careful people on record.* And a high proba- 
bility that it is authentick arises from the fact, that widely 
dispersed as the Jews have been for ALCS. the chief variety 
in their manner of speaking consists in giving a greater or 
less degree of breadth to the sound of one of their vowels. 
The common method of reading by the insertion of € between 
the consonants is insufferably monotonous and tame. ‘The 
plan proposed by Masclef of enunciating each by the vow- 
el which succeeds it in the alphabet, has something of varie- 
ty. but is altogether arbitrary and fanciful. And one who 
should not choose to give any more attention to the system 


* Even Geddes acknowledges, “ they show us how the Hebrew was pro- 
iounced at the time of their invention.” Prosneetisa, p. 64. 
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of punctuation than what would teach him the powers of the 
vowels, we do not think would have lost his labour. 

The value of the Masoretick interpretation forms still 
another question. This will be decided by the opinion tiat 
may be formed of their learning, and their honesty. We see 
no reason to doubt either, and much to admit both. It de- 
serves besides to be considered that with the worst intentions 
it must have been a very hopeless task to attempt to make 


writings speak a different language* by a substitution of 


vowele. if the literal text was untouched. Yet in a matter 


of such high concern as the interpretation of the records of 


our faith we shall be sate, if we allow no needless advantage 
ni our adversaries. ‘The authority of this commentary (as it 
nay be considered) is admitted to rest only on the reputa- 
> and supposed resources of its authors. and may be out- 
weighed by particular evidence in any given case. But it 
does not appear that it should be slighted because it is falli- 
ble. When other sources of criticism leave a passage doubt- 
ful, it may often suggest a happy sense, which further inqui- 
ry may conirm. It is to be resorted to with caution, yet a 
cautious inquirer will not feel justified in rejecting it altogeth- 
?% But this use of itis not what we principally insist on. 
Let the language first be thoroughly learned, which we 
think can not be “done Without it, and tien if thought dange- 
rous, let the punctuation be utterly discarded. Without a 
very intimate acquaintance with the Hebrew, it may be read 
with the proper enunciation of the vowels from an unpoint- 
ed text ; and whenever a doubt occurs, let evidence decide 
it. So ascholar in most cases can read without difficulty a 
Latin inscription, where only a few of the initial letters are 
expressed ; but Hercules would never have acquitted him- 
self with so much credit, if one of his tasks had been to teach 
a tyro Latin from inscriptions. 
Much has been written against the pretended antiquity of 
the points, but we have seen very little against their utility.} 


* So Walton; “aliud enim non fecerunt Masorethe quam vocales 
punctis exprimere secundim veram lectionem, quam a majoribus per 
traditionem acceperunt.” Introd. Prefat. p. 14. 


t Itw ould be amusing, if it were not gricvous to see with what charac 
teristick summariness W: akefield has disposed of this question.  Fal- 
ling,” says he, “upon Lyons’ Hebrew Grammar, I set myself with diligence 
to the acquisiti on of the Hebrew la iIng@ua For four or five days did I- 
puzzle myself with that intolerable bobs pe aware of the abominable stt- 
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Bishop Lowth has sometimes spoken of them with disrespect, 
but only in their capacity of infallible interpreters, and it 
does not appear that he thought them unimportant to a learn- 
er. Dr. Geddes, in the overflowing of his zeal for the Sep- 
tuagint version, thought it became him to break a lance with 
the champions of the Masoretick hierarchy. But if he were 
a critick of less celebrity, we should say he has mistaken his 
ground. He assumes, that with the introduction of the vow- 
els, the quiescent letters were discarded from the text; an 
assumption not merely gratuitous, but opposed to evidence. 
The Samaritan Pentateuch, written while the Hebrew was a 
living language, and all the laborious collations of Kenni- 
cott and De Rossi have recovered but an inconsiderable 
number. 

Some gainsayers have contented themselves with pointing 
out, and that with encouraging success, the uncouthness of 
the names which the Masorites had given to their army of 
puppets, and enticed over into their ranks the whole mob of 
pauses and accents, kings, ministers, and servants. The 
king’s name was reputed of old a tower of strength. In 
this war however he sides with the enemy ; and when other 
resources are gone, a foiled disputant may work a very 
salutary change in the opinions of most to whom he will ad- 
dress himself, by pronouncing the portentous names of Sil- 
look, Shalsheleth, Yerch ben Yomo, and others of their kin, 
whose titles were selected doubtless with less regard to eu- 
phony than meaning. 

Holding the opinion, which we do, on the subject of the 
Hebrew points, we congratulate all who are desirous of be- 
coming proficients in this most venerable language on the 
accession made to their means by the work of Mr. Willard. 
Such a work was much wanted, and we are happy that it 
has fallen into such able hands. It has evidently been com- 
piled and edited with great care. It is more comprehensive 
than that of Yates, and is not swelled with the Rabbinical 
parade of Frey. It has hit, we think, the happy medium 
Which makes it useful for a proficient, and not too cumbrous 
for a learner. The leading principles of the language are 


pidity—a stupidity which no words can sufficiently stigmatize! of learn- 
ine that lanruage with the points. Most fortunately for me,” &c. Memoirs, 
Chap. v. Our readers will perhaps think with us, that he could not at least 
charge his Hebrew studies with defrauding him of an undue portion of hrs 
time. 
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stated simply, distinctly, and in proper succession; and a 
considerable mass of useful information, not however of such 
immediate necessity, is thrown into a copious appendix. We 
are particularly pleased with the key of vowel sounds, (p .3.) 
and think it decidedly the best we have seen for plainness 
and accuracy ; though we feel some disposition to dispute 
the sound given in it to the point Pathah. Inthe verbs we 
are glad to see the old term conjugation, which has so long 
heen the crux Judaica to all such as had been accus- 
tomed to attach a different sense to it in the Greek and Lat- 
in, discarded, and the more proper one of form substituted af 
fer the German grammarian Vater. The paradigms of 
verbs are far more correct thanin any other grammar we 
have seen. We have found several errours corrected in them 
from one of the best editions of Yates, with which we com- 
pared them. ‘This will appear a circumstance of no smail 
consequence to any who have known, as we have, the misery 
of using a careless edition. The syntax is very full on all 
the peculiarities of Hebrew construction. 

‘The typographical execution of the work is highly hon- 
ourable. If publick patronage should ever justify the un- 
dertaking, we should be very glad to see the first American 
edition of the Hebrew scriptures from the same press. 


od 


Arr. [V. 4 Manual of Mineralogy, by Arthur Akin, Secretary 
to the Geological Society; first American from the second 
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London edition. pp. 275, 12mo. Philadelphia, 1815. 


Sysrems of mineralogy originated in the necessity for 
some kind of arrangement for stones. The first was proba- 
bly an arbitrary classification, for chemistry had not then 
determined the composition of many minerals. Stones were 
divided and arranged according to a few of their external 
marks. Perhaps only their colour and hardness were notic- 
ed, all the hard and red stones forming one class, all the soft 
and red another, and so on.* As scientifick knowledge was 


* Theophrastus, in his book TEP! TQN AIOON, mentions as their 
characters, the qualities, smoothness, density, brightness, and transparen- 
cy with the different effects of fire on minerals ; but he has given no sys- 
tematick arrangement. 
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diffused wider, endeavours were made to advance mineralogy 
to an equal standing with the other branches of Natural His- 
tory. Linnaeus attempted to arrange minerals by a classifi- 

cation analogous to that which he had so successfully ap- 
plied to zoology, botany, &c. and made a regular division of 
the mineral kingdom into earths, salts, inflammables, metal- 
lick ores and organick remains, but did not give any precise 
characters, by which to distinguish these classes. ‘The sa- 
pidity and solubility of salts, and the combustibility of in- 
flammables may distinguish these two classes; but the re- 
maining three have no characteristick marks. Others have 
divided minerals into earths, stones, salts, inflammables, and 
metallick substances,* and taking superficial marks for thei 
guide, have classed those substances together, which are 
most dissimilar, and separated those most nearly allied in 
their composition. 

The obstacle to the formation of any scientifick arrange- 
ment of minerals, is the difficulty of determining what con- 
stitutes a mineral species, the want of a fixed and invariable 
point from which to begin. In organized nature the spe- 
cies are determined by invariable characters, transmitted 
from one individual to another ; and it is in like manner an 
invariable character, to which we must look as the founda- 
tion of a mineralogical arrangement. What then consti- 
tutes this character ? Colour does not; nor form, hardness, 
transparency, or any other external mark. These are ail 
variable, and nothing in minerals is determinate but their 
chemical composition. All, which possess the same compo- 
sition, belong to the same species; and it is a know- 
ledge of this only, which can lead to proper specifick distinc- 
tions. 

Cronstedt first began to perceive the influence, which 
chemistry ought to have i in mineralogy. He first made the 
division of minerals into earths, metals, salts, and inflam- 
mables, and derived his orders and genera from the chem- 
ical constitution of stones ; and his arrangement is to this 
day the basis of mineralogical classification. Mineralogy 
must go step for step with chemistry. Improvements in the 
latter will introduce alterations and new arr: ingements into 
the former. Cronstedt’s book was “chiefly intended as a 
bar and opposition to those who imagine it to be an easy 


’ 


* Forster’s Introduction to Mineralogy, London, 1768, 6vo. 
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thing to invent a method in this science, and who, entirely 
taken up with the face of things, think the mineral kingdom 
may be divided into classes, orders, and genera with the 
same facility, as animals and vegetables ;”? he ** hopes to ob- 
tain some protectors against those who are possessed with 
the figuromania, and who are shocked at the boldness of 
calling a marble a limestone, and the placing of porphyry 
amongst the saxa.” But, it may be asked, must the mineral- 
ogist always call in the aid of the chemist, before he can ex- 
amine a mineral. ‘This question, says Barzelius, distin- 
guiskes the mere collector of stones from the true mineralo- 
gist ; the former seeks a name for his specimen, the latter 
wishes to know its nature. One indeed, guided wholly by 
external characters, in determining the nature of a mineral, 
will be much deceived, if he looks for a silex, and blunders 
by chance on the thirteenth species of Jameson’s flint genus ; 
or for an argillaceous substance, and takes the thurd sub- 
species of the second species of the clay genus. We do not 
deny the great utility of external characters. ‘They must 
be eimployed to identify the species, when the chemist has 
determined what it is; each individual mineral cannot be 
analysed, nor perhaps, if it were practicable, would it be use- 
ful ; but when the analysis has ence been made, a similarity 
of composition will be found in other specimens, which close- 
ly agree with it in all its external characters. 

The two great masters of mineralogy of the present day, 
both admit chemistry to a participation in the foundation of 
their systems ; and agree that a species consists of the same 
substances, united in the same proportion. Yet Werner, in 
the details of his system, depending on external characters, 
separates species, Which have no difference of composition, 
and places others in the same group, which differ altogeth- 
er in their nature. Apatite, and asparagrass stone, consti- 
tute two species according to Werner; yet they both consist 
of lime and phosphorick acid, and differ very little in their 
external marks. Here is a distinction without difference. The 
same mineralogist places the sapphire among the flint stones, 
although it contains 98.5 per cent. of alumine. 

Haiiy also often deviates from this principle, and makes 
it subservient to another, viz. the form of the integrant par- 
ticle ; and when the two come in competition, preference is 
given to the latter. 

The science has been much enriched by the researches of 
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these illustrious men ; and their systems, although artificial, 
are of very great value to those who have the advantage of 
practical instructions and extensive cabinets; but they are 
by no means fitted for those who enjoy neither of these priv- 
ileges. 

Within the present century, the science of chemistry has 
made rapid advances. ‘The powerful agency of the voltaick 
battery, and the practical application of the mathematical 
analysis, have produced wonders in chemical philosophy 
within the last eighteen years. ‘The electro-chemical theo- 
ry has taught us to look for substances of different electric- 
alenergies in every compound; the one acting as an acid, 
the other as a base, ‘The theoryof definite proportions en- 
ables us to distinguish a compound from a mixture. ‘Through 
the medium of these a new accession of light has been de- 
rived to mineralogy, and by their aid minerals will shortly 
be classed with the same ease, and on the same principles. 
as we now arrange Salts. 

The classification in the work before us does not exactly 
coincide with our notions of mineralogical arrangement ; 
but still, we think the book answers well the purpose for 
which it was intended, namely, to facilitate the studies of 
those who have not the advantage of an instructer, and in 
this light. we consider it a valuable acquisition to the sci- 
ence. The author, long known as a highly respectable 
chemist and mineralogist, has here given such practical di- 
rections, as are most important to the beginner. ‘They are 
delivered in a plain, easy, and familiar style, and divested of 
the technical and barbarous phraseology, which too often 
abounds in works, which are intended to be even of the more 
popular kind. ‘This work includes the substance of a course 
of lectures, which the author delivered before the Geologi- 
cal Society in London. It is divided into two parts, besides 
the introduction, which contains directions for ascertaining 
the characters of minerals. 

“The first object of the mineralogical student,” says Mr. 
Aikin, “ is, or ought to be, the acqusition of a facility of 
identifying every mineral substance, that presents itself to 
his notice.’ This constitutes the grammar of mineralogy, 
Which has its philosophy, as well as the grammar of lan- 
guage. ‘The author describes, in a clear and lucid manner. 
those properties which constitute the peculiar characters.of 
ininerals, and by which the different specimens are to be dis- 
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tinguished. These he notices under seventeen different 
heads, beginning with those which are « immediately obvi- 
ous to the senses, and proceeding to those which require for 
their manifestation some apparatus or reagents which are ea- 
sy of application.” 

He first speaks of solidity and hardness, two characters 
which regard the degree in which the integrant molecules of 
bodies cohere. ** In common language hardness and refrac- 
toriness are confounded ; a stone which endures many heavy 
blows before it gives way is considered harder than another 
which requires fewer blows for its fracture.”” The best mode 
of ascertaining the hardness of a mineral, is by the greater 
or less ease with which it yields to the point or edge of a 
knife of hardened steel. ‘The comparative ease and vivacity 
with which a mineral gives sparks with steel is not consid- 
ered as a good indication of its hardness. ‘In order to pro- 
duce a spark, a thin minute piece of stecl must be shivered 
from the mass, and at the same time inflamed by the vio- 
lence of the concussion ; hence itis obvious that among min- 
erals of the same degree of hardness, that will afford the 
largest and most brilliant sparks, which breaks most easily, so 
as to present a number of fresh sharp edges at every blow.” 

After a few but important practical precautions on the 


use of the knife, he proceeds to consider the frangibility of 


bodies. ‘This is the quality which disposes minerals to se- 
parate into fragments or pieces on the application of a blow. 
The phenomena presented by all those minerals which yield 
to the knife, are suflicient to determine the various degrees 
of frangibility. from absolute brittleness to malleability. The 
characters of frangibility and hardness, as exhibited by many 
minerals, are much affected by their dryness and moisture ; 
almost every mineral in its native bed is imbued with more 
or less moisture. 


‘ This moisture is often actually visible in the form of a fine 
dew on the recently fractured surface of a mineral, fresh from 
the quarry, and which is entirely exhaled in a few days : ; the space 
it occupied is filled with air, and thus a highly compressible sub- 
stance 1s substituted for one almost incompressible ; ; the energy of 
the blow is of course greatly deadened, the frangibility of the min- 
eral is diminished, and its hardness increased.” 


Hence the reason why stones are used as fresh as possible 
in many of the arts ; hence also the common observation 
that stones are hardened by heat, or the air. 
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Of structure, or the order in which the molecules of a 
mineral are arranged so as to form masses, the author makes 
three grand divisions, namely, crystalline, imperfectly crys- 
talline, and promiscuous ; and these are also subdivided. 

The difference between structure and fracture, characters 
which have been confounded by the Wernerian schools, is 
also pointed out with distinctness and precision. ** Structure 
is that division of the whole into smaller aggregates, which 
has been made by nature, according to general laws ; fracture 
is the casual division of the whole into fragments.”? This 
distinction is evident. If we take, for example, a hexago- 
nal crystal of carbonate of lime, we shall find that from 
three of the terminal edges of the prism, parts may be de- 
tached with ease by the aid of a cutting instrument, and that 
there is evidently at those places natural joints, through one 
of which the instrument has passed ; but at the three other 
alternating edges, we find that such a section cannot be ef- 
fected; that it requires some considerable force to detach any 
portion ; that the newly exposed surface is not smooth and 
shining like the others, that, in short, the mineral has been 
forcibly broken, instead of undergoing a natural division. 
The first operation has reference to the structure, the se- 
cond to the fracture. 

With regard to their form, minerals are either crystalline, 
definite, or indefinite. Under the first head, a concise but 
clear account is given ef the nature and properties of crys- 
tals. Definite forms receive particular names from their 
resemblance to certain bodies ; thus, a mineral is said to be 
filiform, or capillary from its resemblance to a thread or a 
hair; arborescent, like aspray. All minerals, whose forms 
are neither crystalline nor definite, are said to be indefinite 
or amorphous. 

The characteristick features, next considered, are those 

. — ~~ which depend on the action of light, such as transparency, 
lustre, and colour. . | 


“The comparative value of characters in natural history is 
founded entirely on their precision, and therefore on the brevity, 
with which they may be expressed; but when we are told that 
the colours of a particular mineral are white, blue, red, green, 
yellow, that of the white such and such varieties occur, such and 
such of blue, of red, of green, and of yellow, what can candour it- 
self infer, but that all this is egregious trifling > Where nature 
has shown herself so capricious with regard te one character. 
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she has compensated the vagueness of that, by the precision of 
some other.” 


The consideration of colour in classifying minerals, is 
of some importance, and it would be of still more, if an ap- 
propriate nomenclature were adapted to the several varieties 
of colour, which occur in minerals. But this can probably 
never be effected, as all persons do not see colours alike. 

To the properties already mentioned are added specifick 
gravity. feel, odour and taste, magnetism, electricity, phos- 
phorescence, double refraction, action of water, action of 
acids, and lastly, the characters exhibited on the application 
of the blowpipe. Respecting the form of * this little rever- 
buatory furnace,’’ and the mode of using it, Mr. Aikin 
gives much highly useful practical information. 

We have thus taken a general view of the subjects treated 
by the author, and tie mode in which he has considered 
them. We thiak it an objection to his observations on the 
properties of minerals, that he-as illustrated his description 
of characters by examples of those substances, of the nature of 
which the student must be supposed to be ignorant, and with 
which he is to become acquainted only by a knowledge of 
those characters; thus he gives common hornblende, apa- 
tite and fluorspar as examples of minerals moderately hard. 
Heavy spar and witherite, of soft; toughness is well marked 
in tre Ds and ** the varieties of tremolite afford admirable 
exampies of the bladed and fibrous structure ;*’ the student 
knows hese substances only by name ; but it is true enough 
this objection could not easily be obviated. 

After some general remarks on the methods of Werner 
and Hatiy, Mr. Aikin concludes that with all «their excel- 
lencies, they are by no means calculated for the use of a 
learner so situated as to be obliged to depend on books and 
on his own industry, with such specimens as he can obtain 
from rocks in his own vicinity.” The student in mineralo- 
zy has not as yet, like the inquirers in other parts of natur- 
al histor Vy. been furnished with the means, by which he can 
proceed from characters the most general, to those which are 
specifick and particular ; but this barrier to the study does 
not arise from the nature itself of the subject, but from inci- 
dental causes. ‘The « manual’ before us, is an attempt to 
sttpply this deficiency, and we think it well calculated for the 
purpose. It derives much of its excellence from the synop- 
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f [| tical tables with which it is supplied. The first is a Gen- 
_ eral Synopsis of minerals, by which after the manner of 
-  Cronstedt they are divided into four classes ; non-metallick 
s combustibles, of which there are two kinds, those combusti- 
- £ ble with flame, and those combustible without flame; na- 
s -— tive metals and metalliferous minerals, of which there are 
y — three orders; earthy minerals, of which there are also 
three orders ; and saline minerals, of which there are two 
k — orders. Theseclasses and their subdivisions are founded on 
- — the chemical properties of minerals. In addition to this 
of general synopsis, there is also a synoptical table for each 
n §— _ class,in which every specimen of that class is mentioned 
. &F with its distinctive and diagnostick characters, with a refer- 
n ence to its place in the general arrangement. With the as- 
.  gistance of these, the student, who has learnt the characters 
d § of minerals, can easily refer his specimen to its proper place. 
d & If, for example, he has found a mineral of considerable spe- 
e cifick gravity, and, on subjecting it to the action of the blow- 
n pipe, finds it volatilized into vapour, which condenses on a 
of piece of charcoal held over it, he refers it at once to the first 
h order of the second class. But as there are many minerals 
of EF belonging to this order, he looks still further, and finds this must 
i- —  beamong those, which are totally volatilized and which leave 
d. — nota metallic k lustre, and he ascertains that there are seven 
4 — minerals only which possess these characters. ‘Two of the 
le seven when heated give the odour of burning sulphur, and he 
it discovers that the specimen under examination is one of 
h them. Of these, the one gives a brownish red streak, the 
other a florid red ; this latter character.is possessed by his 
r specimen, and determines it to be Cinnabar. The figure a- 
l- gainst the name refers him to its place in the general des- 
a criptive arrangement, where he finds the mineral fully des- 
dd cribed. Such tables as these are exceedingly useful, and 
in whatever be the arrangement of minerals, which an author 
o»- §— chooses to adopt, they will be found of inestimable value to 
r- — the student. Mr. Aikin’s classification is, we think, a very 
in — good one, and in a great degree natural, and with the aid of 
“c [the electro- chemical 1 theory, “and definite proportions, we be- 
s [— _ lieve a pure scientifick sy stem might be formed after his ar- 
i- rangement, or one very similar i in its outlines. 
0 Vol. V. No. 1. 11 
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Arr. V. 4 letter to the Honourable John Pickering, on the subject 
of his Vocabulary ; or collection of words and phrases, sup- 
posed to be peculiar to the United States of America. By 
Noah Webster. Boston, published by West & Richard- 


son, pp. 40. 


Wuen Mr. Pickering’s Vocabulary was published, we 

recommended it with great cheerfulness, believing that its 
design was good, and that its execution, both for extent of 
research, and for the modesty of its decisions, was deserv- 
ing of high commendation. ‘Though we endeavoured to ex- 
pound the great objects of the work, so that they might not 
be misunderstood, and to correct certain misapprehensions 
concerning them, which we thought were unfounded, we did 
not think it necessary to give a minute and elaborate exam- 
ination of the vocabulary ; because it seemed to us that the 
plan must approve itself to all who wish to maintain the purity 
of the English language, and that few if any words are dis- 
countenanced, that are worthy to be adopted. 

Mr. Webster, however, in reading the vocabulary, found 
many things which he thought worthy of animadversion, and, 
as he apprehended, some erroneous opinions, which héought 
to correct. But he is extremely abhorrent froin contro- 
versy, and indeed abjures it altogether ; though, if we un- 
derstand the meaning of the word, he has consented this 
once to be engaged in controverting certain opinions. There 
is another gr round too on which he wave red, previously to 
his final resolution to publish his remarks upon the vocabu- 
lary ; concerning which we give his own words. 

«‘ The unfriendly dispositions manifested towards me by men of 
high standing in the republic of letters, and particularly in this 
Commonw ealth, and the virulence w ith which every effort to de- 
tect errors in long received opinions has hitherto been assailed ; a 
virulence by no means compatible with a candid desire of im- 
provement, and probably not warranted by the low estimate which 
even my opposers have formed of my talents, Jabors and public 
services; these dispositions, alfording little ground to expect that 
any rel marks of mine would have a salutary inflence upon public 
opinion, have, at times, disposed me to withhold all scrictures up- 
on philological subjects, till I can prepare a more critical and ex- 
tended treatise, than has yet been exhibited to the public.” 


Virulence is too harsh a term for Mr. W. to apply to his 
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opposers ; for if they have sometimes been too uncourteous 
and severe in their strictures, their hostility was directed 
against his supposed errours ; and the dangerous tendency 

of his philological speculations. Unless we believe not only, 
as he asserts, that «* he has pushed his inquiries in philolo- 
gy probably much farther than any other man,” but also, as 
he seems to imply, that no one else has acquired knowledge 
enough, or become possessed of means sufficient, to author- 
ize him to be a judge in the case, we cannot cenceive that 
Mr. Webster’s decisions are in every instance so sacred, as 
not to be questioned by less hallowed lips. He has always 
been learning, and he is, unquestionably, (we speak with re- 
spect.) very learned. But the history of his own literary la- 
bours, and the experience of those revolutions in certain opin- 
ions which he has had the candour publickly to confess, we 
should think musthave taught him the tallibility of his decis- 
ions, and the possibility of his falling into new mistakes, which 
further researches will enable him to correct. In regard to 
the mass of readers, there is something very imposing in 
high pretensions to excellence ; but there is also a class, that 
will not allow an author to mark for himself the degree to 
which he rises in the scale of merit ; and perhaps it is wis- 
er, in general, to suffer those who are capable of judging im- 
partially, (and it is to be supposed that there are such in 
every department of learning,) to become the arbiters, and 
thus to save the confident from the trouble of v aunting their 
own claims to superiority, and to give modest merit its due 
reward. 

Besides the remarks on Mr. Pickering’s Vocabulary con- 
tained in Mr. Webster’s letter, it comprises much extraneous 
matter, with which the author of the Vocabulary has no con- 
cern. We shall first notice those parts of the letter, which 
regard the plan and the merits of the Vocabulary. 


“The words in your collection,” says Mr. W. “ and others of 
doubtful authority, may be comprised under the following heads. 

“1. New words. 

“2. Words acknowledged to be legitimate; to which new sig- 
nifications are annexed. 

“§, Words of local use, under which may be arranged obsolete 
words, or rather obsolescent words ; for, if words be ‘entirely ob- 
solete, they no longer belong to a living language.” 


Under the first head, in answer to Mr. Pickering’s asser- 
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tion, that ‘we [Americans] have formed some new words,” 
Mr. W. says, 


‘¢ You cannot, by this expression, mean words radically new, or 
from new roots: for this, | am confident, is not true. And ‘let 
me remark, Sir, that in this sense, probably, no new words have 
been introduced, either into the English or into any other language, 
since the dispersion of men. I have examined nearly tw enty lan- 
ouages, or rather dialects, (for all languages are dialects of one 
primitive language,) from the beginning of the alphabet to the end, 
and some of them many times, and I have not found reason to be- 
lieve that any new roots, or new families of words, have been in- 
troduced since the dispersion—or a period immediately succeed- FO 
a. ee ing that event. And this observation may serve to show the in- ) 
1 ae accuracy of your phraseology, when you speak of a radical change FE 
Pie of language, (pages 10 and 20.) No radical change of any lan- ff 
guage has ever taken place.” 








Mr. Webster, while on the one hand he has seized upon a 
term which was not intended to be used in a strictly techni- 
| cal sense, has, on the other, taken occasion to hazard a bold 


ae assertion. by which he seems in some respects to exceed ; 
| what we had thought was the hyperbolical description of po- | 
etical fancy ; , 
“Those learn’d philologists, who chace 
A panting syllable through time and space, | 
Start it at home, and hunt it in the dark | 
To Gaul, to Greece, and into Noah’s ark.” 
He passes with extreme facility from negation to affirma- I 
tion ; from telling us, that he has found no reason, after the I 
examination of nearly twonty languages, or dialects, to be- i 
lieve that any new roots, or new families of words have been 
intreduced since the dispersion ;—to the unqualified asser- r 
tion, that no radical change of any language has ever taken C 
place. ‘The ignorant are said to be very credulous ; and § 
therefore we suppose Mr. W. will think that we know only t 
just enough to be presumptuous, when we require proofs of Fa 
the lineal descent of the various families of words now in it 
, existence. A few examples of hereditary succession, how- if 
| ever satisfactory they might be, would not, in our estima- FE | 
4 tion, be canclusive in favour of such a comprehensive asser- FI | 
- tion, as that which we have quoted; but, as it would be so 0 
ae endless a task to pass through all the gradations, in tracing S 
A i a great portion of words from the primitive language down 
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to our times, we would propose the Greek for example, and 
request Mr. W. to give us the genealogical descent of the 
various families in its vocabulary, from the original lan- 
guage. It would not perhaps be liberal to quote Mr, W. 
against himself upon this subject; for though he once 
thought that the etymology of most words is wholly lost, yet 
if he has since discovered instances enough to convince him 
that the contrary is true, and that the etymology of most 
words has been or can be found, his change of opinion does 
him no discredit ; though we may be allowed at present to 
believe, that his fancy, and his conjectures, and his torture 
of the consonants, and his violence to the organs of speech, 
may have done much to bring him to this astonishing re- 
sult. 

Wecansee no propriety in departing from the common mean- 
ing of the terms language and dialect, when used in contra- 
distinction from each other. No one calls English, French, 
and German, the same language ; and for a very good rea- 
son, as we think ; namely, because a person, to whom only 
one of them is vernacular, cannot speak or write any thing 
to a person in similar circumstances in regard to either of 
the two others, which shall be at all intelligible ; and hence, 
with strict propriety, they are different languages or tongues. 
And to call the English, for instance, a dialect of the He- 
brew or Samaritan, or of whatever Mr. W. may discover to 
be the primitive tongue, would be a most extraordinary de- 
parture from the use of the word. Equally absurd would it 
be to call it a dialect either of the Saxon or of the French, 
merely because we are obliged to resort to one of them for 
the etymology of so many of our words. 

With this view of the case, to whatever objection the term 
radical change may be liable, we cannot, like Mr. Webster, 
consider the instance mentioned by Mr. Pickering, of the 
Spanish and Portuguese, an unfortunate one. On the con, 
trary, it appears to us an instance, perfectly well chosen, 
and suited to illustrate his reasoning; namely, that if the 
people of Spain and Portugal, * notwithstanding their vicin- 
ity and frequent intercourse, have at length formed distinct 
languages ; it is extremely probable, that the people of the 
United States and of England, countries so remote from each 
other, will also experience the same thing, unless great pains 
Should be taken to guard against it.’ That the Spanish and 
Portuguese are distinct languages, no one will deny, who 
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admits what we have already said on this subject ; and as 
far as we wish to preserve the English language in its purity, 
so far such an example of diversity, in what was once the 
Same, is a useful warning. 

Respecting Mr. Webster’s remarks upon the « modes of 
forming derivatives from a radix, or parent werd,” we do not 
disagree with him; and as there is here no contest between 
him and other philologists and lexicographers, it is unneces- 
sary to spend time upon the subject, any farther than to 
guard against a needless multiplication of words, formed up- 
on the analogical principles laid down. 

In this connexion, Mr. Webster speaks of the word lengthy ; 
which, he says, “is regularly formed from length, with a 
genuine aflix, as wealthy, healthy, pithy, holy, are from 
their primitives. It is, therefore, a legitimate word. It is 
not exactly synonymous with long, as it expresses a moder- 
ate degree of length, and is more limited in its application. 
For these reasons it will, probably, maintain its ground.” 

Such is the singular pertinacity of those, who ‘cain to en- 
rich our language by words of local origin. Long is the ad- 
jective that corresponds with length, in the same manner as 
strong with strength. Breadth, height and depth have their 
adjectiv es, broad, high, deep. Now, unless the distinction 
Mr. W. makes between lengthy and long be well founded, 
we can see no reason for adopting what many consider a 
vulgar word; and, if it be well founded, we may perhaps 
soon have strengthy. br eadthy, heighty, and depthy. But we 
are entirely unable to perceive the accuracy of the subtile 
refinement on this word. If it be regularly formed like 
wealthy, healthy, &c. why does not the analogy exist through- 
out? Why is it not used in a positive or absolute state, in- 
stead of being a diminutive, or of forming an intermediate 
degree of comparison? We are here reminded of one of 
Mr. Webster’s improvements in his Philosophical and Prac- 
tical Grammar; in quoting which we shal! not incur his dis- 

vleasure, since he has so often referred to his grammar in his 
cain In his grammar, he says, “there are four degrees 
ef comparison. ‘The first denotes a slight degree of the 
quality, and is expressed by the termination ish, as reddish,” 

&c. Few words at pr esent have this termination, express- 
ing a slight degree, and lengthy is the only word cited, which, 
by its ter mination, expresses a moderate degree ; so that it 
is either su? generis, or it belongs to the first degree of com- 
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s Ee parison. ‘There is not in the nature of the case any definite ae 

» [ imitation in regard to the number of the degrees of compar- ro 

© {| ison; but as there are two only besides the positive state, Ne 
_ which are necessary, and which are distinctly marked, if ae 

4 _ seems better to leave our y’s and our isies out of the case, me 

« ' and not open the way for the multiplication of a class of words. 

* ~~ which would not add much to accuracy of speech, but would 

~ — greatly impair its beauty. 

, = The second head, in Mr. Webster’s division, regards new 

; applications of legitimate words, 

; ‘Under this head,’’ he says, “the inhabitants of this country 

a will necessarily take some license. Nor will new applications of 

n terms be confined to Americans: Englishmen will, occasionally, 

$ — indulge the use of them.”—* But Americans are under the neces- 

- £ sity of using a greater latitude, in this respect, than Englishmen. 


In this country new objects, new ideas, and associations “of ideas, 
compel us, either to invent new terms, or to use English words in 
anew sense. The latter mode is preferable, and has generally 


been adopted.” 


S The truth and justice of the remark we readily admit, 

r though we differ from the author in particular instances. 
t The word locate, which he cites, we observed, in our re- 
’ view of the Vocabulary, may be useful, to denote the survey- 
: — mg and fixing of the boundaries of unsettled lands, as Mr. Web- 
; ster defines it; but no sooner had it acquired this kind of 
P technical use, than almost every thing was located. But in 


regard to presidential, congressional and associational, we must 

say, that we have never had occasion to use them, and that 
* § they have no charms of sound for our ears. Nor can we 
" § perceive any ground of preference for the terms congressional 
; or associational acts or proceedings, to the terms acts or pro- 
ceedings of Congress or of an association. 
, ‘« Under this head,’ says Mr. W. « may be classed the 
; conversion of nouns into verbs,” a subject concerning which 
he seems to be very splenetick, and is quite sarcastick upon 
what he calls the nibbling gentry. He does not, we presume, 
mean to say that every noun may be used as a verb, at eve- 
ry writer’s pleasure. Whether fest will maintain its ground, 
and acquire general favour, or the contrary, is a matter of 
: little importance ; ; but the latitude which Mr. W. gives to 
: all sorts of pretenders i in literature, upon this subject, is de- 
| serving of notice. “This mode of forming verbs [from 
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nouns] is one of the most useful inventions in language ; and, 
in every living language, the process may be, and actually 
is, carried on indefinitely, not only without injury, but with 
immense advantage. ‘To arrest the progress of it would be 
a real evil.” A far greater evil we apprehend would be in- 
curred by this indefinite license, than can result from the at- 
tempt to check the progress of this method of forming verbs ; 
and we are convinced that any one, who will try the experi- 
ment upon a number of nouns, that are not already used as 
verbs, will be satisfied that, in most cases, whatever might 
be gained in brevity, much would be lost as well in respect 
to perspicuity, as in variety and agreeableness of diction. 

Here let us pause for one moment, and listen to our infalli- 
ble guide in plilology. ** There is,” says he, ** no part of this 
subject, on Which criticism has betrayed such profound igno- 
‘ance of the principles on which language is formed, as on 
this of the conversion of nouns into verbs.”” Mr. W. rarely 
makes any exceptions in charges of this kind; but, if this 
were a solitary example, we should probably pass it by with 
a smile. He seems ev ery where to consider himself the 
great schoolmaster in his art, under whom there are no de- 
serving pupils; and he goes about the forms feruling and 
filliping the dunces, and calling blockhead, as familiarly as 
Busby. Now he puts Johnson in the corner, and anon Har- 
ris receives a box in the ear, and Horne Took is most un- 
gratefully kicked out of doors. But what mighty occasion 
is there for discipline upon this subject of converting nouns 
into verbs? It is not a right derived from discovery ; ; for 
we presume no critick in language is ignorant, that most 
verbs, when stripped of all artificial changes and appenda- 
ges, are the same as nouns; and Shakspeare, though no 
professed grammarian, was perfectly familiar with the art of 
converting nouns into verbs. 


“His own letter only 


Must fetch in whom he papers. 9 


That is, whom he notes on paper. And again, 


“T do estate unto Demetrius.” 


‘“ The good mind of Camillo tardied 
My swift command.’ 


“If thou thouest him some thrice, it shall not be amiss.” 
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Whenever any verbs are introduced, which have not been 
sanctioned by use, they are fair subjects of criticism, and ev- 
ery one is at liberty to’favour or discountenance them. If 
Mr. Webster directs his labourers to yard his cattle, spade 
his garden, or bridge his brooks, he is at liberty to do it, 
though we think it better spoken, than written. 

In regard to «local, and obsolete or obsolescent words,’ Mr. 
Webster’s remarks, with a few qualifications, may be read- 
ily approved. Peculiarities in the condition and circumstan- 
ces of a country, separated from the parent stock, differing 
in its government and customs, and having its own inven- 
tions and improvements, in things contributing to conven- 
ience, and to the advancement of society, in whatever is use- 
ful, will sometimes give occasion for new terms ; but let ne- 
cessity, or some obvious advantage, be the criterion by which 
they are tried. It is desirable for both countries to have the 
same names for the same things ; and where there is diver- 
sity, let the teria be as descriptive as possible. We do not 
perceive that, under this head, in which he includes obsoles- 
cent words, Mr. W. intends any reflection on the Vocabula- 
ry, unless he considers it useless. For ourselves we repeat, 
that the laborious and successful endeavours of Mr. Pickering 
to collect these words, and trace them to their origin, are 
highly gratifying to our curiosity ; for we found, to a much 
greater extent, than we had before conceived, that they were 
brought hither by our fathers. It is not always easy to de- 
termine what is useful ; but if this part of the Vocabulary be 
pronounced useless, we may, at least with equal justice, de- 
ny the utility of Mr. Webster’s boasted etymological discov- 
eries, 

After his preliminary observations, Mr. W. subjoins his 
Mice on some particular words in the Vocabulary. We 

‘annot follow him through the whole catalogue, and shall 
therefore select only such as may seem tous to afford occa- 
sion for the most useful remarks. 

Accountableness and accountability, says Mr. W. are equally 
well formed and legitimate words. ‘The same remark is 
made upon profanity and profaneness ; and the remark in each 

case is just; but it shows at the same time, that one of the 
forms is unnecessary, because, between the two, there is no 
(lifference of signification. It is better in such instances to 
adhere to the form in common use, and then we shall be 


sure not to give offence. 
Vol. V. No. 1. 12 
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Bestowment we do not think far preferable to bestowal ; and 
the latter is as well formed ; like avowal, disposal. 
Calculate, Mr. W. acknowledges, is often misapplied in 


vulgar practice. We think, however, that his explanation of 


its meaning in the phrase, ** 1 calcuiate to do such a thing,” 

tends rather to encourage the vulgar practice ; for it is not 
probable that those w ho use it in such a phrase, go through 
the same logical analysis ; namely, * I am disposing my af- 
fairs, or making dispositions or arrangements in my mind, 
always implying an estimate of facts and circumstances, that 
precede.”? Whenever we have heard it used in the manner 
here quoted, it has been used for eapect or intend. 

Clever, says Mr. W. * is used by the English in its true 
sense ; but the transition from the qualities of the body to 
those of the mind, is very easy, natural, andcommon.” The 
fault however among our countrymen is, that, when they 
apply it to man, the true meaning of the word is disregarded, 
and the one newly acquired usurps its place. 

Conduct. "This verb is often found among us without the 
reciprocal pronoun, in such a phrase, as, he conducts well. 
This is a violation of established custom. Behave and act, 
cited by Mr. Webster, are not analogous. 

Keep, says Mr. W., for stay, abide, remain, is perfectly 
ety mological ; but the etymology is not the subject of inqui- 
vy. ‘The proper question to be settled between the author 
of the Vocabulary, and the author of the Letter is, whether 
we have not departed from the English use of the word. 

Loan, * as a verb, is etymologically the true word. Lend 
is the corruption. The noun was first formed from an ori- 
ental roct. Saxon, /aen; German, leher ; Dutch, leen ; Swe- 
dish, laen; Danish laan—and from the noun in all these 
languages, is formed the verb, to loan. So little do the Eng- 
lish understand their native language, that they suppose our 
use of the word as a verb to be a corruption.” 

Can a man of Mr. Webster’s ry eh yep: take pleasure 
in such a quixolick sort of triumph? As we did not expect 
to meet him on etymological ground, we are not armed with 
all the lexicons which, on his part, he has brought with him 
into the encounter. Our German dictionary however tells us, 
that /ehen or lehn signifies a fee or feodal tenure; also an in- 
cestiture, Kc. Lehnen, as a verb, is used like the English 
lend; and, as a noun, for the lending of a thing. Our Swed- 
ish lexicon has no such word as laen, But granting the ety- 
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nd [| mology to be correct, still Mr. W. appears to be out of 
breath to little purpose. ‘The English have the noun loan, 
in - and the verb lend; the verb having in this case varied, as it 
of — often does, from the noun. Custom has established this va- 
v? — riety; and consequently loan, as a verb, is a corruption. 
ot — Now let us ask the friends of good English, which is the 
rh é greater offence, to corrupt the Saxon, German, Dutch, Swe- 
if- — dish, and Danish, or to corrupt their own language? We 
d, = feel some pride in a language that we claim as our own, and 
at _ have no disposition to restore it any nearer to the Saxon, or 
er f— any other language, than itis now. We make these re- 
marks once for all, as we cannot spend time to examine all 
ue _ the words of late introduction, which in their orthography, 
to f—  orin their sense, Mr. Webster pronounces to be etymologic- 
he — ally correct. 
ey Notify. Mr. Webster acknowledges that this word has 
d, — deviated from the English sense; and vindicates the Amer- 
| ican use of it only by saying, that the deviation is not great- 
he [—  erthan in many other cases, which are well authorized. 
lll. Progress, as a verb, Mr. Webster has the magnanimity 
ct, — to pronounce unnecessary ; and fellowship, as a verb, he treats 
' with deserved dislike. 
ly - Spell. Mr. Webster says that “ the primary sense of this 
li- _ word is aturn. Hence the phrase ¢to spell one,’ to take 
or — histurn. We have hada long turn of bad weather, or a 
er I spell of bad weather.”” Whether this be the primary sense 
or not, it is now vulgar, and even Bailey quotes only sailors 
nd for this use of the word. However, our philologist proceeds 
ri- o£ to dogmatize : ** The criticisms on this word, and most oth- 
ee ers called vulgar, evince the profound ignorance of the ablest 
se f— scholars, in regard to the real origin of words. They have 
g- — never penetrated below the surface of this subject.” 
ur oF Systemixe. ** Here,” says Mr. W. with no great courte- 
-_ ousness, ** your English friend misleads you. Systemixe is 
re — nota corruption of systematizxe—the latter is the corruption.” 
ct [~ Weshall not repeat what we have already said upon the dif- 
th — ference between Mr. Webster’s notions of corruption and 
‘m ours, under the word loan. Whatever perverseness he may 
IS» ascribe to us, it is still our belief, that his favourite pursuits 
n- — have been the means of warping his judgment, upon this 
sh ' subject. We recollect to have seen or heard systemizxe upon 
d- some occasion; so we have heard hisself, and theirselves, 


y- _ and this mean; but we ascribed it all to affectation and ped- 
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antry. Systematizxe is the form which custom has establish- 
ed. The substantive, indeed, system, (cvsyu«) happened to 
be translated ; but the verb was formed upon the original ; so 
also the adjective, systematical, and the adverb s1 ystematically. 
ifthe verb had been formed from the English noun, it would 
have been very well, and systemixe would have been a good 
word ; but as it has happened otherwise, it. falls into the 
same class as dogmatixe and stigmatize, whose nouns could 
not be so well translated into an English form. 

The words here selected from Mr. Webster, with his re- 
marks, are suflicient to shew some of the essential differences 


of opinion between him and ourselves. 


The mysteries of 


etymology have little concern with them, and any one, who 
, is tolerably conversant with philological inquiries, is capable 


of judging between us, 


But Mr. Webster, after his review 


of the Vocabulary, ** questions the necessity or use of such a 
collection of words and remarks, in any other respect, than 


as a matter of curiosity.” 


of his reasons, 


We subjoin an abridged account 


“ First. The man who undertakes to censure others for the 
use of words, and to decide what is or is not correct in language, 
seeins to arrogate to himself a dictatorial authority, the legitima- 


cy of which will always be denied. 


“Secondly. Very few men are competent to decide upon what 
is national practice; and still fewer, upon what 1s radically cor- 
rect inlanguage. Even men of the most erudition are rarely qualifi- 


ed for these pur poses. 


I know by great extent of research, that the 


most learned men in the British nation have very narrow views of 


this subject. Young men, who have 


just left college, are the 


most prompt and confident in their decisions, on these subjects, 
as I know by experience, as well as by observation. As they ad- 
vance in life, they gr adually detect their own mistakes, and abate 


in their dogmatism. 


“ Thirdly. But the most weighty objection against any at- 
tempts to fix a limit to the use of words and phrases, is its utter 
impracticability. Analogy, custom, and habit form a better rule to 
guide men in the use of eed than any tribunal of men. The 
force of analogy and custom every man must know and feel— 
but my inv estigations have unfolded to me views of this subject, 


new and astonishing.” 


Such, in part, is the process by which Mr. W. attempts te 
prove, that Mr. Pickering has been employed merely in 
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amusing himself and the publick: and even to the amuse- 
ment, he will hardly allow the praise of being innocent. 
Every one has a right to the choice of his pursuit, and if it 
be harmless, and especially in any degree useful, he deserves 
no reproach for the selection, or for a certain degree of par 
tiality to the object of his choice. Mr. Webster’s favourite 
pursuit is etymology ; and he seemsto be jealous of the slight- 
est interference, and to view the approach of every one as a 
trespass upon the ground he has preoccupied. Has the au- 
thor of the Vocabulary * arrogated to himself a dictatorial 
authority ?”? No production: within our knowledge is less 
deserving of such a charge. It is not dogmatical ; it is free 
from egotism. ‘The sole attempt is to ascertain what words 
our countrymen use, and in what signific ations, that are not 
authorized by custom and good authority, in the land of our 
fathers : and we are exculpated by it from many false char- 
ges, Which were grounded in ill nature or misapprehension. 
But “very few men are competent to decide upon what 
is national practice; and still fewer upon what is radically 
correct in language.** ‘This remark is limited still farther— 
to the most learned. The most learned men, however, must 
in all their written productions decide these points for them- 
selves. Their gratitude, indeed, is due to Mr. Webster, 
whenever, by his learned labours and deep researches, he 
enables them to detect a mistake, or avoid an errour. We 
are by no means disposed to deny him the praise of learn- 
ing; and, to a certain degree, of useful learning ; but we 
cannot allow that he has a lawful claim to be considered 
as the sole dictator in the use of speech. Does he claim 
any thing less? and does he not claim this without reserve ? 
He seems never even to suspect that he has any com- 
petitor in ais province ; itis he alone of the most learned, if 
we interpret his language rightly, (and we should like to 
make it mean less. if possible.) who has escaped from the 
thraldom of narrow prejudices ; who knows, from his ea- 
tensive researches, the errours of the most learned, and who 
discovers every thing that is discovered on this subject. 
Which is new and astonishing. For custom, analogy and 
habit, however, he expresses his respect. Here we coin- 
cide: and here we think him not altogether consistent with 
himself, when, by the application of etymological rules, he 
would supplant some of the best established words in thre 
language, in favour of those, which are comparatively stran- 
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We have already observed, that Mr. Webster has intro- 
duced much extraneous matter into his letter to Mr. Picker- 
ing ; but whatever of this kind has not yet drawn from us any 
remarks, we must treat ina very brief and cursory man- 
ner. 

The objections made to comptroller and island, as barba- 
vous words, because they have not the true English orthog- 
raphy, are just, though the first we should hardly think a 
subject worthy of legislation. Nor do we object to the dis- 
appearance of k at the end of such words as public and music, 
But in general, as it regards orthography, the following re- 
marks of Johnson always appeared to us to be both wise and 
unostentatious. ‘I have attempted,” he says, « few alter- 
ations, and, among those few, perhaps the greater part is 
from the modern to the ancient practice ; aad | hope Ll may 
be allowed to recommend to those, whose ‘thoughts have been 
perhaps employed too anxiously on verbal singularities, not 
to disturb upon narrow views, or for minute propriety, the 
orthography of their fathers. It has been asserted, that for 
the law to be known, is of more importance than to be right. 
Change, says Hooker, is not made without inconvenience, 
even from worse to better.’” From similar views, upon this 
subject, we are not disposed to hold out the smallest lure to 
those prurient reformers, who, for trivial conformities to et- 
ymological derivation, would unsettle the orthography of our 
language. What should we gain by spelling—ake, my tig: 
imagin, insted, fether, lether, we ether. fashon, hainous, &c.? 
How far etymolgical whimsies might proceed in such a work 
of reform, it is impossible to predic t, and we have no curios- 
ity to see the experiment tried. After some effort on this 
subject. Mr. Webster seems disposed to give up in despair ; 
and what makes him despond, contributes, at the same time, 
to remove our apprehensions. 

A considerable portion of the last half of Mr. Webster's 
fetter is employed in grammatical speculations, the result of 
which is, that **the errors, inaccuracies, and defects. of the 
books on philology, which are received as authorities, are 
so numerous, that, if our students could be entirely freed 
from their influence, and their minds left perfectly unbias- 
sed, it would be a benefit to philological learning, if all their 
writings on this subject could bec ome extinct, and men were 
obliged to begin the subject de novo.” No doubt Mr. Web- 
ster wrote this passage with the utmost gravity, and the 
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most sincere convictions of its truth; but our prejudices on 
this subject are so strong, that we can regard these remarks 
only as the fruits of etymological fanaticism, and cannot re- 
ply in the same spirit of solemnity by which they appear to 
have been dictated. 

We cannot follow Mr. W. through the whole range of 
his grammatical wanderings ; we will, however, meet him at 
his starting-place. He thus addresses Mr. Pickering. 


« You and I, Sir, when in college, studied Lowth’s Grammar, 
(now copied substantially into Murray’s.) We there learnt, for 
example, that, ‘in English, there are but two articles, a and the ; 
a becomes an before a vowel.’ I have since learnt that this is not 
true: that there is no such word in English as a, except as an ab- 
breviation—and that instead of becoming an before a vowel, the 
directly contrary is the fact; that an is the original word, and 
that this, by abbreviation, has become a before a consonant. I 
have taken the liberty to correct the common error, and state 
what I know cannot be controverted. Is this presumption ? 

‘¢ Again—we learnt in Lowth, ‘ that a is used in a vague sense, 
to point out one single thing of the kind, in other respects inde- 
terminate.’ ‘4 determines it to be one single thing of the kind, 
leaving it still uncertain which.? Many years elapsed before I 
discovered this same an, or a, to be the orthography of one in our 
mother tongue. .4n, or one must be used to denote a single thing 
—this is its meaning. So two, three, four, express certain num- 
bers, and indefinitely, just as one does. ‘ Go to the basket and 
bring me an apple’—any apple, that is one, no matter which. ‘ Go to 
the basket and bring me two apples’—any two, no matter which, 
‘Go to the basket and bring me five apples’-—any five, no matter 
which, and so of every adjective expressing number, in the lan- 
guage. Every word expressing number is as much entitled to a 
separate consideration, and to be classed with the articles, as az 
or one, 

“ But the rule is general, that an is indefinite. This is not 
true. dn is as correctly placed before definite nouns, as before 
the indeterminate. London is a@ great city—Philadelphia is a 
regular city, What is city here, but a determinate city—made 
definite by the name? If it should be said that its use is gener- 
ally to express indeterminate nouns, I answer, this and every 
word of number is indefinite, till made definite by the noun it 
qualifies.” 


Here it is to be observed, in the first place, that Mr. Web- 
ster, according to his usual practice, when he differs from 
the received grammarians, leaves the impression. that he has 
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discovered what was before unknown. This is deserving of 
peculiar attention, because it is not a solitary instance, in 
which he passes off certain old etymological wares for his own, 
which, in one who has discovered many things new and as- 
rvonishing, we deem to be very unwise. When he trium- 
phantly proclaims Lowth’s account of the article to be false, 
and makes a solemn appeal to the publick to decide whether 
it is presumption in him to correct the common errour, as if 
it were now for the first time detected, we think it due to the 
publick, that the account given of this little member of dis- 
course, by certain preceding grammarians, should be briefly 
stated.—Johnson, as ignorant as he is described to have been 
of the northern languages, says, in the grammar prefixed to his 
dictionary—** I have made an the original article, because 
it is only the Saxon an, or cen, one, applied to a new use, as 
the German ei, and the French wn; the n being cut off be- 
fore a consonant, in the speed of utterance.’—In Lye’s 
Saxon Ihetionary, (a work with which Mr. Webster is well 
acquainted,) the following account is given of this word :— 
«4m. Articulus mdefinitus singularis numeri, olim usitatus 
ante voces substantivas, cujus loco inolevit a; e. g. an man, 
Hlomo, a man ;—an treop. Arbor, a tree ;—anfeapa. Pau- 
ci, a few.”"—Immediately after this, follows an account, sim- 
ilar to that given by Mr. Webster, of the resemblance be- 
tween an and the Latin unus.—*.din. Unus ; gr. AXlfr. 14, 
Mat. 10,29. Solus; 19,17, an efter anum. Unus post 
unum, alius post alium; Joh. 8, 9, &c.’’ 

What, let us ask, has Mr. Webster discovered upon this 
subject? What has he found out that was not known be- 
fore? ‘The philologist is deserving of praise, who revives 
any useful truths, that have been neglected ; but let him be 
satisfied, in such cases, with “ proposing things known, as 
things that are forgot.” He is in danger of losing the 
credit to which he would otherwise be entitled, by claiming 
all knowledge as his own. Whether Lowth attended to the 
derivation of the article an or a, we have no means of de- 
termining. He found both forms naturalized in our lan- 
guage ; and a being the prevailing form, because so much 
the greater proportion of nouns begin with a consonant, it 
was not an unpardonable crime to say, that a becomes an 
before a vowel. 

Though we have dwelt so long upon this word, we can- 
not leave it without subjoining a few remarks apon it 
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meaning. In this respect, Johnson, with an‘ acuteness which 
he usually displayed, when he investigated a subject with 
care, satisfactorily explained the word. * it is the Saxon 
an or en, applied to a new use, as the German ein, &c. It 
means one, With reference to more.” If an has not been 
applied to a new use, and is nothing more or less than the 
numeral one, they may at all times be exchanged for each 
other. Observe what kind of English this will make; with 
one indignation, arising from one passion, I then first discov- 
ered, & .—He likes to indulge one laugh. On the other 
hand an cannot be used as a numeral, or be separated from 
the noun. Of two propositions an is false, and an is true. 
When Johnson says it means one with reference to more, 
plausible objections may be raised ; but we believe it comes 
as near a description of its meaning as we can well express it, 
and when the noun, before which an is placed, is disencum- 
bered of its adjuncts, and a proposition consists only of its 
necessary logical parts, this description of the meaning of 
an will be found sufficiently exact. 

We have been thus minute upon one point, because we 
have not room to follow Mr. Webster through the course of 
his grammatical speculations ;—most of them have none of 
the charms of novelty, and some of them tend to corrupt 
what is now good English, by the introduction of Saxon and 
Gothick usage. 

The pamphlet, which has drawn from us these remarks, is 
well written; and, by a person accustomed to philological 
pursuits, and capable of forming opinions upon the subjects 
discussed, it may be read with advantage. It is crowded 
with too great a variety of matter, much of which is irrele- 
vant to the main design, and which appears to have been 
here introduced, merely from the convenience of the occa- 
sion. 

Certain passages, especially towards the close, might be 
cited as eloquent appeals to the publick, extorted by Mr. 
Webster’s conviction of unkindness, experienced from men 
of letters, among his own countrymen. It is only by allow- 
ing his strong conviction of this kind, that any apology can 
be made for the liberal praise he bestows upon himself, and 
for the large demands he makes upon publick gratitude. 
This apology we would readily make for him, however wide- 
ly we differ from him in regard to the tendency and value:of 


his philological speculations, if it had not been his usual 
Vol. V. No. 1. 15 
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practice, to bestow these praises, and make these demands, 
through the whole course of his literary career. Still he 
deserves the respect of the learned ; and whatever false no- 
tions he has, in our opinion, acquired, from directing his 
pursuits so intensely to etymological studies, we cannot with- 
hold from him our tribute of regard, for his unwearied la- 
hours in tracing the history of language. It has hitherto 
been an unthankful task ; what if may be in future, we will 
not predict. Our views upon the subject, so far as it con- 
cerns our own language, are contained in this article, and 
in the review of Mr. Pickering’s Vocabulary. We wish to 
prejudge nothing ; and we think Mr. Webster might have 
pursued his main inquiries, and arrived at the ereat results 
which he promises himself, without being diverted from his 
course by the publication of Mr. Pickering, whose design 
was limited so much to a single object, and interfered so lit- 
tle with the walk of the rational etymologist. 


SE We es , 
Dy .* 


a LAUAAALSE? 3 
Art. V. Childe Harold, canto 3. The Pristners of Chillon, Dark- 


ness, 4c. Poems by Lord Byron. New York, T. & W. 
Mercein, 1817. 


Lorp Byron’s works have been so much read, and quot- 
ed, and criticised, that we have great hesitation in offering 
any remarks upon them, lest our friends should take it in 
ill part, and think themselves invited to stale fare. We 
should not indeed venture to make this experiment upon the 
publick curiosity, did we not suppose that the proper and es- 
sential interest of the subject has been increased and kept 
up, by the variety of opinions and parties, to which the con- 
duct, adventures, and writings of Lord Byron have. given 
rise. 

Lord Byron makes every thing contributive to his art ; 
his domestick inquietudes, his journeyings, his feelings and 
fancics, all go forthwith inte verse. His poetry is a sort of 
irregular journal of his changes of place and changes of 
“mood,” yet it never sinks into a record or halts towards a 
matter of fact character, but every where has the spirit and 
freshness of invention. He strikingly exemplifies what is said 
to be the characteristick of modern as distinguished from the 
earlier pectry ; for the objects he presents are not merely so 
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much colour, form, and dimension, visible things appear only 
as the vehicles of passion and sentiment. Whatever is his 
subject, you see more of the writer than of his theme, and 
what he says of himself is true, with respect to his readers ; 
«¢ he becomes a part of that around him ; he mingles with the 
sky, the peak, the heaving plain of ocean, and the stars,” 
and the strong workings of his soul lend animation and in- 
terest to his descriptions. He conducts us to bright skies and 
agreeable lanscapes, and when he has made us feel the sub- 
lime serenity of'the heavens, and the gladsomeness of the 
scene, he introduces the gloomy, but poetical reflection, that 
they chiefly delight him, because they contain nothing of 
man. Though the reader may not have sufliciently suffered 
from the world or offended it, to accord with him in this 
strain of thinking, still he cannot be insensible to its power. 

If he brings us among his kind, it is not to be pleased with 
the hum of men, but to deplore over the * peopled desert,” 
and sternly mock at the « penned herd.” He speaks ina 
tone too deep, and accents too strong for fiction; and we 
are the more affected by his representations of life, because 
he does not leave us to doubt that they are drawn from ex- 
perience. This air of reality forces us, with an irresistible 
impulse, from the work to the author, and, whether we ap- 
prove or censure, we cannot but be borne away by concern 
for a man, who considers himself as set aloof from his spe- 
cies by the unconquerable propensities of his nature. We 
shall be told that no man has unconquerable propensities, and 
it is a radical fault in him to think he has such, and we will 
grant that it is so, if you please ; still those who are urged by 
strong native impulses, and a wild energy of soul, and who 
remember how hard they have struggled with what to them 
seemed oppression, and with what reluctance and difficulty they 
have submitted to the chains of society, must feel a lively sym- 
pathy with Byron in many passages of his poetry. We have 
reference to arbitrary forms and rules of decorum, as well as 
the restraints of the appetite and passions, for they are all 
equally necessary, and society exacts an observance of all 
with an equal and just rigour. ‘This Childe Harold could 
not endure. 
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s¢ Still round him clung invisibly a chain, 
Which gall’d forever, fettering though unseen, 
And heavy though it clank’d not.” 


This is always true of one who mixes with men “ secure in 
guarded coldness, and sheathes, (or tries to sheathe,) his spir- 
it in an impenetrable mind.” And he seems to be con- 
scious of this, and therefore, as he is “ unfit to herd with men,” 
he is willing to part « fair foes,”” without inquiring whose is 
the fault. 


‘‘To fly from, need not be to hate, mankind ; 

All are not fit with them to stir and toil, 

Nor is it discontent to keep the mind 

Deep in its fountain, lest it overboil 

In the hot throng, where we become the spoil 

Of our infection, till too late and long 

We may deplore and struggle with the coil, 

In wretched interchange of wrong for wrong 

*Midst a contentious world, striving where none are strong.” 
v. 69. 


But he does not commonly, when he meets the world in 
his poetical rambles, part with it on so favourable terms ; 
and his misanthropy, though it is no characteristick of a 
philosopher or a man of a well ordered mind, often gives 
his verse a sullen, despondent, and depressing tone, and 
spreads out a blighted prospect of life, on which the imagina- 
tion should not dwell, but under the guidance of the under- 
standing. Byron does not, like many of the great poets, 
sorrow for the sufferings of man, and repine at human fate. 
He astenishes us by his greatness, and dazzles by his splen- 
dour, but he rarely touches with pity, or melts with pathos. 
It is not that he turns from the dark side of human destiny, 
but he cultivates in himself, and generally gives his charac- 
ters astern endurance of suffering, and a defiance of man 
and of fortune. 


‘¢ Man in portions can foresee 

His own funereal destiny ; 

His wretchedness and his resistance $ 
And his sad unallied existence ; 

To which his spirit may oppose 
Itself—an equal to all woes, 
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And a firm will and a deep sense, 
Which even in torture can descry 
Its own concenter’d recompense, 
Triumphant where: it dares defy, 


In And making death a victory.” 
T- Prometheus, p. 54. 
he He however gives us some passages in a more mild and 
a tender strain, but we do not think these his master strokes, 
‘‘ He faded and so calm and meek, 
So softly worn, so sweetly weak, 
So tearless, yet so tender—kind, 
And griev’d for those he left behind ; 
With all the while a cheek, whose bloom 
Was as a mockery of the tomb, 
Whose tints as gently sunk away, 
As a departing rainbow’s ray— 
An eye of most transparent light, 
a. That almost made the dungeon bright, 
‘ And not a word of murmur—not 
9. A groan o’er his untimely lot— 
n And then the sighs he would suppress 
" Of fainting nature’s feebleness, 
. More slowly drawn, grew less and less,” &c. 
va The Prisoners of Chillon, p. 14. 
id But he is more happy in wielding the fiercer passions, and 
A= § he delights to pourtray whatever is terrible and ferocious. 
'- — He descends into the regions of relentless despair with a bold 
3» § and firm step, and images the racks and tortures of the mind, 
Ce _ with a fearful fidelity. We make the following extract from 
I- _ the Corsair, where Conrad is imprisoned alone, in chains, 
30 _ and expecting his fate. 
£ | 





«“ °T were vain to paint to what his feelings grew— 
It even were doubtful if their victim knew. 

There is a war, a chaos, of the mind, 

When all its elements convuls’d—combin’d— 

Lie dark and jarring with perturbed force, 


And gnashing with impenitent remorse ; 

That juggling fiend—who never spoke before— 
But cries ¢ 1 warn’d thee !’ when the deed is o’er. 
Vain voice! the spirit burning, but unbent, 


May writhe—rebel—the weak alone repent! 
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Even in that lonely hour when most it feels, 
And to itself all—all that self reveals, 

No single passion, and no ruling thought 

That leav es the rest as once unseen, unsought, 
But the wild prospect when the soul reviews— 
All rushing through their thousand avenues— 
Ambition’s drea:s, expiring love’s regret, 
Endanger *d glory, life itself beset ; 

The joy untasted, the contempt or hate 

Gainst those who fain would triumph in our fate ; 
The hopeless past—the hasting future driven 
Too quickly on to guess if hell or heaven ; 
Deeds, thoughts, and words, perhaps remember’d not 
So keenly till that hour, but ne’er forgot ; 

Things light or lovely in their acted time, 

But now to stern reflection each a crime ; ; 

The w ithering sense of evil unreveal’d 

Not cankeriug less because the more conceal’d— 
All—in aw ord—from which all eyes must start, 
That op’ning sepulchre—the naked heart, 

Ra es with its buried woes, till pride awake, 


To snatch the mirror from the soul—and break.”’ 
Corsair, Can. 2, v. 10. 


He describes with no less success and with a sort of kin- 


dred feeling, the convulsions of nature and the conflictings 
of the elements, and drives with alacrity through the tem- 
pestuvuus scene. 


93 


«¢ And this is in the night—most glorious night! 

Thou wert not sent for slumber! let me be 

A sharer in thy fierce and far delight— 

A portion of the tempest and of thee ! 

How the lit lake shines, a phosphorick sea, 

And the big rain comes dancing to the earth! 

And now again *tis black—and now the glee 

Of the loud hill shakes with its mountain mirth, 

As if they did rejoice o’er a young earthquake’s birth, 
95 

Now where the quick Rhone thus hath cleft his way, 

The mightiest of the storms hath ta’en his stand : 

For here not one, but many make their play, 

And fling their thunderbolts from hand to hand, 

Flashing ‘and cast around ; of all the band, 

The brightest through those parted hills hath fork’d 
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His lightnings—as if he did understand, 

That in such gaps as desolation work’d, 

There the hot shaft should blast whatever therein lurk’d. 
96 

Sky, mountains, river, winds, lake, lightnings ! ye! 

With night, and clouds, and thunder, and a soul 

‘To make these felt and feeling; well may be 

Things that have made me watchful; the far roll 

Of your departing voices, is the knoll 

Of what in me is sleepless—if I rest. 

But where of ye, oh tempests ! is the goal ? 

Are ye like those within the human breast P 

Or do ye find, at length, like eagles, some high nest ?” 


His descriptions of scenery are executed with a bold and 
rapid hand ; he seizes upon only a few striking objects, and 
his landscape is a mere outline, which he leaves to be filled 
by the reader’s imagination. ‘This is true to a fault, for le 
not unfrequently fails to raise a scene to the fancy. He makes 
us Conceive motions and actions, much better than colours 
andforms. Stillness, silence, and distance sometimes sug- 
gest to him vast conceptions, bat his descriptions of inani- 
mate nature generally owe little of their beauty to the senti- 
ments which the scenes naturally and directly inspire, and to 
contemplate. them with any interest, we must borrow the emo- 
tions of the author or of the character he introduces. In 
Burns, and Cowper, and Thompson, we see woods, and fields, 
and streams, with precisely those emotions and associations, 
which the objects themselves produce ; in Byron we are al- 
ways reminded that we are looking through a medium, and 
are assuming the impressions of another, instead of yielding 
ourselves to our own. ‘The portraiture of sensible things, 
accordingly, becomes of secondary importance, when we are 
principally occupied with the sensations they produce in 
those who are represented as beholding them. Thus the 
most ordinary objects, sketched in the most hasty and care- 
less manner, may be the basis of original and brilliant poet- 
ry. In the following extract the images are pleasing, dis- 
played with great felicity and freedom, but the effect is much 
heightened when they are considered to be contemplated by 
an emaciated, fetter-worn prisoner of Chillon, through a crey- 
ice of his prison. The object first alluded to is the Alps. 
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“| saw their thousand years of snow 
On high—their wide long lake below, 
And the blue Rhone in fullest flow 3 
{ heard the torrents leap and gush 
O’er channel’d rock and broken bush ; 
I saw the white-wall’d distant town, 
And whiter sails go skimming down ; 
‘The fish swam by the castle wall, 
And they seemed j joyous each and all ; 
The eagle rode the rising blast ; 
Methought he never flew so fast, 
As then te me he seemed to fly, 
And then new tears came in mine eye, 
And I felt troubled—and would fain 
{ had not left my recent chain ; 
And when I did descend again, 
The darkness of my dim abode 
Fell on me as a heavy load.” 

Prisoners of Chillon, p. 21 


























But Byron’s greatest skill lies in analysing and displaying 
character. He penetrates into the recesses of intellect and 
passion with a keen sagacity, and throws out his profound 
conceptions with the facility and freedom of superficial 
thoughts. We have in mind the sketches of Russia, Gibbon, 
Voltaire, and Bonaparte, as a justification of the above re- 
mark. We make an extract, from the first of which every 
part is just and forcible. 


‘¢ Here the self-torturing sophist, wild Rousseau, 

The apostle of affliction, he who threw 

Enchantment over passion, and from woe 

Wrung overwhelming eloquence, first drew 

The breath which made him wretched ; yet he knew 
How to make madness beautiful, and cast 

O’er erring deeds and thoughts, a heavenly hue 

Of words, ‘like sunbeams, dazzling as they past 

The eyes, which o’er them shed tears feelingly and fast.” 


Childe Harold, c. 3, p. 43 


The mention of Rousseau suggests the philosophers, and the 
lines upon them, and their opinions, and the consequences of 
them, are somewhat remarkable, from one who holds the 
rank and title of a nobleman. 
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82 
They made themselves a fearful monument 
The wreck of old opinions—things which grew 
Breath’d from the birth of time; the veil they rent, 
And what behind it lay, all earth shall view. 
But good with ill they also overthrew, 
Leaving but ruins wherewith to rebuild 
Upon the same foundation, and renew 
Dungeons and thrones, which the same hour refill’d, 
As heretofore, becuuse ambition was self-will’d. 


85 
But this will not endure or be endur’d ! 
Mankind have felt their strength and made it felt. 
They might have used it better, but, allur’d 
By their new vigour, sternly they have dealt 
On one another: pity ceas ‘d to melt 
With her once natural charities. But the 
Who in oppression’s darkness cav’d had dwelt, 
They were not eagles, nourish’d with the day; 


ying : What marvel theni, at tines, if they mistook their prey = 
an 
84 


ow What deep wounds ever clos’d without a scar ? 
icla , " sles " 
b The heart bleeds longest, and but heals to wear 
anes That which disfigures it; and they who war 
> Tee FS With their own hopes, and have been vanquish’d, bear 
very Silence, but not submission ; in his lair 

Fix’d passion holds his breath, until the hour 

Which shall atone for years; none need des spair. 

[t came, it cometh and will come—the power 

To punish or forgive—in ore we shall be slower.” 

: p. 46. 


As poetry, the latter part of this quotation is knotty and 
obscure. As philosophy or speculation, it may all arise from 
avery bad, or a very good disposition. ‘Lhe wrongs, in- 
dignities, and oppressions, which men have suffered from ru- 


> lers, who have regarded therh as only the instruments of their 
3 — pleasures and their passions, may sometimes extort from the 
d the philanthropist, a curse upon the sceptred tormenters of the 
apr human race. He may even feel a gratification, that men 
the have sometimes taken terrible vengeance on their oppressors. 


But such sentiments cannot become habitual, without embit- 
tering and perverting the mind, and they often arise in the 


first Place, from a servile and guilty dread of power, and en- 
Vol. V. No. J 14 
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vy of superiority, rather than from a concern for the welfare 
of mankind. This cannot be the case of Lord Byron, yet 
we think he expresses a too sturdy, and vindictive kind of 
republicanism. Rulers have, to be sure, had very much the 
advantage of the ruled, in the tnterchange of wrongs, but 
they have probably been no worse, and it is more character- 
istick of a philosopher and philanthropist to devise plans of 
improvement and amelioration, than to expect the ** power to 
punish, and the hour which shall atone for years.’’ 

Though so much had already been sung and said of the 
« Field of Waterloo,” and ¢ the conqueror and captive of the 
world,’ they are new subjects in the hands of Byron. ‘Lhe 
gathered beauty and chivalry of Belgium’s capital, the sound 
of revelry where 


« Musick arose, with its voluptuous swell, 
And all went merry as a marriage-bell ;”’ 


preluding to the ¢ deep sound that struck like a rising knell,’ 
and ¢ the cannon’s opening roar,’ form one of the finest com- 
binations that descriptive poetry can furnish. He makes a 
transition from the battle to the * greatest and worst of men,’ 
whose overthrow was its object and consequence, and then 
introduces some reflections, of which he himself no doubt 
feels the full force. 


“ But quiet to quick bosoms is a hell, 

And there hath been thy bane; there isa fire 
And motion of the soul, which will not dwell 
ln its own narrow being, but aspire 

Beyond the fitting medium of desire ; 

And, but once kindled, quenchless evermore, 
Preys upon high adventure, nor can tire 

Of aught but rest : ; a fever at the core, 


Fatal to him who bears, to all who ever bore!” 


The only use of the latter part of the concluding line is to 
make out the measure. 

The descriptions of the Rhine and its scenery, are to 
us the least interesting part of this canto, and though we 
caught a few cheering glimpses of nature on the way, we 
were glad, on the whole, to leave behind us the « castled crag 
of Drachenfe Is,” Ehrenbreitstein, and ¢ the lonelier column by 
the lone wall, making marvel that it not decayed,’ and find 
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ourselves upon the shores of the + clear placid Leman.’ The 
remaining part of the canto is written with great spirit, and 
contains a rich and voluptuous description of the scene of the 
Heloise. 

The readers of Childe Harold’s pilgrimage have no doubt 
observed the change of style which has taken place since the 
commencement of the work, The author began with assum- 
ing Spencer’s language as well as his stanza, but he has re- 
tained little more than the latter, and in the third canto we 
invariably find eye, no where ee. Perhaps uniformity is hard- 
ly requisite upon his plan, which, in fact, differs very little 
from no plan at all. He says in the preface that “a ficti- 
tious character is introduced for the sake of giving some con- 
nexion to the piece,” and the unity of the work therefore con- 
sists wholly in this, that it is a metrical journal of the trav- 
els, reftections and fancies of Harold, as they are recorded by 
his companion and amanuensis Lord Byron. Now the in- 
troduction of a fictitious personage ev idently gives no great- 
er. connexion to the parts of this poem, than if all had been 
put down in the proper person of the author. But though 
the introduction of Harold gives no unity to the work, he is 
a very convenient instrument for the writer, more especially 
as he has a great deal to say about this same Harold; and 
this is reason enough for introducing him. We weuld not be 
understood to object to the want of unity in this string of 
cantos ; we only wish his lordship not to pretend there is any 
thing in them that deserves that name, except the use of the 
same stanza. We think that poetry is most easily and ac- 
curately estimated by its effects, and that this, of all arts, can 
least endure the fetters of a system, as its vital principles are 
novelty and invention. We therefore will not trouble our- 
selves to inquire to what technical species this poem belongs, 
or whether it belongs to any. 

We would scrupulously avoid repeating those common 
place rules, by means of which little minds fancy they can 
comprehend great things, and shall be perfectly satisfied if 
Lord Byron writes good sense whenever he finds a subject, 
and puts down the whole under the title of a Romaunt, though 
he can find no authority for his so doing in Aristotle, or 
Horace. 

But though we are inclined to make a very liberal dispen- 

sation from rules, and do not think that the regular accents 
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and monotonous cadences of Pope alone constitute verse, 
still it seems to us that versification requires more of melody, 
measure, and harmony, than we can possibly make of many 
lines in this canto, without violating the accent required by 
the sense. It is not easy, we think, to gratify the ear, by 
the mode of reading the following lines, and many others 
that occur in this volume. 


‘¢ And their masts fell down piecemeal, as they dropp’d,”’ &c. 
Darkness, p. 32. 


There the hot shaft should blast, whatever therein lurk’d.” y. 96° 
*¢ How the lit lake shines, a phosphorick sea.” V. 93. can. 3S. 


If a compromise be made between the sense and the meas. 
ure, they read but ruggedly. We make these remarks, how- 
ever, with some hesitation, not being confident of having hit 
upon the has-piest mode of reading, and being conscious that 
an occasional transposition of the accent gives relief and 
spirit to verse, and that a writer may shew his knowledge of 
harmony much more in these variations where he has to con- 
sult liis ear, than in a servile adherence to the regular meas- 
ure. 

Of the short poems with which this volume concludes, the 
sonnets and the piece entitled Churchill’s Grave, are inferiour 
to the author’s usual manner in such productions. The Pris- 
oners of Chillon and the Dream are much better. But we 
are most pleased with the piece headed Darkness, in which the 
author has permitted his genius to range at large in all that 
is dreary, gloomy, and desolate. 


‘“ { had a dream, which was not all a dream, 

The bright sun was extineuish’d and the stars 
Did wander darkling in the eternal space, 
Rayless, and pathless, and the icy earth 

Swung blind and blackening in the moonless air ; 
Morn came and went, and came, and brought no day, 
And men forgot their passions in the dread 

Of this their desolation: and all hearts 

Were chill’d into a selfish prayer for light ; 

And they did live by watchfires and the thrones, 
The palaces of crowned kings, the huts, 

The habitations of all things which dwell, 

Were burnt for beacons; cities were consumed 
And men were gather’d round their blazing homes 
‘To look once more into each other’s face ; 
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Happy were those who dwelt within the eye 
Of the volcanoes, and their mountain torch ; 
Forests were set on fire—but hour by hour 
They fell and faded, and the crackling trunks 
Extinguish’d with a crash, and all was black.” 


“ The world was void, 
The populous and powerful was a lump, 
Seasonless, herbless, treeless, manless, lifeless— 
A lump of death, a chaos of hard clay. 
The rivers, lakes and oceans, all stood still, 
And nothing stirred within their silent depths ; : 
Ships sailorless lay rolling on the sea, 
And thei rmasts fell down piecemeal ; as they dropp’d 
They slept on the abyss without a surge— 


The waves were dead, the tides were in their grave, 


The moon their mistress had expired before ; 
The winds were withered in the stagnant air, 
And the clouds perish’d ; darkness had no need 
Of aid from them... She was the universe.” 


This, like the other works of the same writer, abounds in 
those faults which will probably render posterity willing to 
let it die. It is a subject of regret, that so much excellence 
should be encumbered with great blemishes, and blemishes 
which do not result from a want of inventive resource in the 
author, but partly from a wayward taste, and partly froma 
love of singularity and a desire of making an experiment on 
the indulgence of his readers, and seeing tu what length ex- 
travagances and absurdities may be put off upon them. 

This itinerary species of poetry requires, perhaps, and 
therefore justifies; many abrupt introductions and violent 
transitions ; but it does not demand wild starts and affected 
flourishes, which seem to be introduced out of a defiance of 
publick taste and a wanton contempt of all the common no- 
tions of propriety. ‘There are in all the poems of Lord By- 
ron, numerous forced and perverse applications of words, 
and many of the epithets, we should suppose, would wonder 
at the situation they occupy, no less than the lonely column, 
mentioned by his lordship, marvelled that itself did not de- 
cay. There is sometimes a confusion of imagery, and fig- 
ures are accumulated upon each other, till both the subject and 
the ornaments are lost in an irregular glittering mass, with- 
ont order or proportion. Conceits, far. fetched thoughts, and 
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jingles of words are very fashionable of late, and Childe 
Harold in the fashion; but they are no more than empirical 
tricks to excite the wonder of superficial admirers, and after 
they have dazzled the unskilful for a time, and obscured the 
mild and steady splendour of real beauty, the glare ceases, 
and the glittering wonder of the moment is neglected and 
forgotten. Itis another fault in these poems, that the sub. 
ject is often abandoned and lost sight of, in quest of some dis- 
tant comparison or illustration. This practice is not allow- 
able in the most leisurely pursuit of ‘recreation. We require 
something lke method, and progress, even in our amuse- 
ments, and if, in an incursion of pleasure, our companion 
will be running away into the fields for every flower or but- 
terfly he sees, we think him a trifler, and become weary of 
his company. But one of Lord Byron’s greatest and most 
frequent mistakes consists in his endeavour to give anima- 
tion to his poetry, by attributing consciousness and intelli- 
gence to inanimate objects, which after all show no signs of 
thought, but remain, in spite of all the writer’s efforts to the 
contrary, inmoveable, dead, material things. 

This practice is commonly the resort of a poor invention 
and cold fancy, but Lord Byron seems to use it out of a love 
of conceit, and frum a want of delicate, discriminating taste. 

We take leave of Lord Byron, as we believe most of his 
readers do, with a regret, that, since he has written so well, 
he has also written so ill. 


—__ 


Art. VI. Reports of cases, argued and adjudged in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. By Henry Wheaton, Coun- 
sellor at law. Vol. iimMatt. Carey, Phil, 1816. 


THe Court. whose decisions are reported in the volume be- 
fore us, derives from the constitution an extensive and im- 
portant jurisdiction. Every subject of judicial cognizance. 
which can in any manner affect our external relations, or 
our domestick peace, is submitted to its judgment, and that 
judgment is final. Not only does it contribute, with all 
the other powers in the government, to the general purposes 
of the contederacy ; it is, in a more peculiar sense, the 
euardian of constitutlonal sanity ; the power which pre- 
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Ide serves all others in their due and wholesome exercise 3 which 
cal checks their excesses, corrects their disorders and mistakes ; 
ter — and, like conscience in the moral system, vindicates the au- 
the thority of the laws, when they are in danger of violation or 
eS, FF negiect. 
ind § A written constitution would be of little use without such 
ub- FE atribunal. Its restrictions, however clear and positive, would 
lise — he ineffectual to control the ambitious, and even the errours 
»W- FE of menin power would be drawn into precedent, and would 
ire §— gradually undermine the political structure. In maintain- 
ise- — ing the permanency of our civil institutions, therefore, the 
ion agency of the Judiciary is of the highest necessity and mo- 
ut. ment. 
of § The importance of uniform decisions in matters of com- 
ost mon interest, and the real or supposed danger of partiality 
nas £ in the courts of the States, are well known to have been a- 
lli- — mong the principal objects, for which the jurisdiction of 
of — the federal courts was given. In the words of Chief Jus- 
the tice Marshall,* ** the constitution itself either entertains ap- 
prehensions on this subject, or views with indulgence the 
lon possible fears and apprehensions of suitors.”” Whether these 
ove apprehensions are well or ill founded, they seem to have been 
ste. — felt, as soon as an attempt was made to unite in a confedere 
his ated republick. Within a few months after the commence- 
ell, ment of the revolutionary war,} Congress exercised its then 


undefined authority in recommending to the several legisla- 
tures, “to erect courts for the purpose of determining con- 
cerning captures, and to provide that all trials in such cases 
be had by a jury.” allowing in all cases an appeal to Con- 
Su- gress, * or to such person or persons, as they should appoint 
un- | tor the trial of appeals.’”*—The articles of confederation, rati- 
fied on the Sth July, 1778, provided that Congress should 
have the sole and exclusive right ** of establishing rules for 


bee - deciding in all cases, What captures on land or water should 
me be legai,’? and of * appointing courts for the trial of piracies 
re, and felonies committed on the high seas, and establishing 
or courts for receiving and determining finally appeals in all 
hat cases of captures.**? ‘The same article provides, that all dis- 
all — putes between States, concerning boundary, jurisdiction, or 
ae any other cause, and all controversies, concerning the pri- 
the vate right of soil, claimed under different grants of two or 


ree 
* 5 Cra. 87 + 95 Nov. 1775; 
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more States, should be decided in the last resort by Con- 
gress, or appeal. 

When the present more national form of government was 
adopted, the enlargement of the legislative powers made a 
corresponding extension of the judicial authority indispen- 


sable. 


‘© A good law without execution,’’ says Bishop Taylor; 
‘is like a promise unperformed.” Such was the fate of the 
laws, or rather recommendations of the Congress, deriving 
its powers from the articles of confederation ; and such, 
without a court of commensurate jurisdiction, thust have been 
that of the most salutary acts of legislative power, under our 
existing constitution. Whether the present organization of 
the federal judiciary be the most convenient ”and proper, 
and what danger there may be of an inordinate increase of 
its authority, we have not time to examine. ‘There are cer- 
tainly very serious objections to some parts of the system, 
and tlie example of English courts established originally for 
special and definite purposes, but by means of fictions, and 
the consent of parties, gradually embracing in their jurisdic- 
tion almost every kind of controversy, may lead some to ap- 
prehend a similar growth of power in the courts of the United 
States. Thus far there has been no indication, sufficiently 
unequivocal! to be a just cause of alarm, of a disposition in 
the federal judiciary, te extend its authority beyond those lim- 
its. which are sanctioned by the fair and legitimate con- 
struction of the constitution. Whenever such a disposition 
shall be apparent, a powerful barrier against encroachment 
will, we trust, be found in the courts of the several States. 

Among the means, which may best serve to keep both the 
federal and state courts within their proper bounds, correct 
reports of their respective decisions may certainly be num- 
bered. Conflicts will be less likely to arise, when each 
knows the limits, which the other assigns to its authority. 
They will mutually enlighten and assist each other in the 
construction of that constitution, under which they act, and 

either may draw back when it finds that incautiously or 
from the natural love of power, it has stepped upon doubtful 
and disputed ground. From the peculiar structure of ow 
sovernment, the national and state judiciaries are both su- 
preme within their respective spheres. There is no common 
arbiter. And hence the importance of preventing contro- 
versies, of which the end cannot be foreseen. 





“ 
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Con- For this reason, as well as on account of the general in- 

terest which belongs to the reports of a court, in which so 
wag [ many novel and important questions are discussed, we heard 
dea [— with real pleasure of the appointment of Mr. Wheaton to 
pen- 4 the office of reporter, and of the resolution of Mr. Cranch to 

| publish the cases from the close of his sixth volume to the 
lor; ' commencement of Mr. Wheaton’s labours. These last, as 


‘the [Ewell as Mr. Wheaton’s volume, are now before the publick ; 
but our limits, and the imperfect examination we have been 


ying 
uch, _ able to give them, will admit of our noticing them but slight- 
been ly. 


or The duty of a reporter was formerly much more arduous 
nof | and responsible, than it now is. He was obliged to eatch the 
- words, as they fell from the lips of the judges, and to trans- 


pers : 
e of fer them to his page, there to remain as a guide to those, who 
cer- in after times should be entrusted with the administration of 


tem, [ justice. It was not strange, that he should often err, and 
that many of the limitations and restrictions which accom- 


for 
aaa panied the opinion should be omitted in the report. We are 
dic- told by Master Plowden, * that there were anciently four re- 
ap- fF porters of cases in law, who were chosen and appointed for 
ited [that purpose, and had a yearly stipend from the king for 
ntly their trouble therein ; which persons used to confer all to- 
» in gether at the making and collecting of a report, and their 
lim- report, being made and settled by so many, and by men of 
“One such approved learning, carried great credit with it, as in- 
tion © deed it ought.” This cautious method, however, continued 
rent [— but ashort time. Of late years, the practice has been for 
5. _ the judges themselves, upon questions of any importance, to 
the [—  veduce their opinions to writing. Very little is left for the 
eect reporter, but to give a clear statement of the facts, and an 
um- — accurate and faithful account of the arguments of counsel. 
ach — His title to praise must of course be as limited as his expos- 
itv. —[ Ureto blame. But what the reporter loses in reputation is 
the [— Sained to the publick in the increased assurance of the fidel- 
and ' ity of the report, the more full exposition of the reasons, on 

ar Which the decision is founded, and the more exact definition 


tful _ ofits extent and boundaries. 
Mr. Wheaton, however, has not confined himself within: 


our 
su- [the humble limits, to which the mere exercise of his duty as 
non a reporter would have restricted him. With a laudable am- 
yo- (bition. he seems resolved to assert a higher claim to reputa- 
_ tion, than would be consistent with the bare delineation of 
Vol, V. No, a. 135 
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arguments, which are not his own, and for the ability or de- 
fects of which he of course is not responsible. He has scat- 
tered through his volume notes upon some of the most im. 
portant points connected with the cases reported, in which 
he has given a compendious view of the law, as it is to be 
found in the most approved foreign writers. Most of these 
relate to maritime law, and to the jurisdiction and practice 
of the admiralty in matters of prize and revenue. ‘They 
are in general well executed, and will be valuable aids to the 
student in directing him to the sources of legal information, 
‘T'wo notes of considerable length are inserted in the ap- 
pendix. ‘The first, containing a sketch of the practice in 
prize causes, Will be found useful, if we should unfortunately 
be engaged in another war. The other is an historical de- 
duction of the rule of war of 1756, from its origin down to 
the late orders in council. This note contains much useful 
information, and discovers an ingenuity and extent of re- 
search highly creditable to the author. Its object is to prove, 
1. That the rule had not been recognized or applied at any 
period earlier than the war of 1756. 2. That in its origin, 
it was confined to cases of such complete identification with 
the enemy’s interests, as to give a hostile character to the prop- 
erty. 3S. That the rule, whatever it was, was suffered to slum- 
ber during the war of the American revolution, 4. That 
when revived in the war of the French revolution, « the 
sphere of its activity was enlarged,” beyond even the instruc- 
tions of the executive government. How far Mr. W. has 
succeeded in proving these points, ixa question which it 
would be inconsistent with the object of this review to dis- 
cuss. ‘There is, however, reported in this volume a case, 
which we are apprehensive will be employed as a powerful 
argument against our neutral claims, in the event of a fu- 
ture European war. We allude to the case of the Com- 
mercen, {p. 582.) ‘The question in this case was, whether 
this vessel, being Swedish, and having been captured in 
transporting grain, the property of British subjects, from Ire- 
land to Spain, by the special permission of the British gov- 
ernment, and as appeared from the papers, for the use of the 
British forces there, was entitled to freight. The claim of 
the neut:al owner fer freight was rejected by a majority of 
the court.* Now, it is true, that this decision does not pro- 


* By four judges against three, Marshall, Livingston, and Johngon dis- 
senting. 
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fess to be founded upon the principle, that no trade is to be 
allowed to the neutral in war, which is prohibited to him in 
peace, but upon the ground, that being engaged in transport- 
ing provisions for the use of the forces of our enemy, though 
not acting against us, but in another and distinct war, he is to 
be considered as much incorporated with that enemy, as if he 
had been carrying his despatches, or transporting his troops. 
It would not become us to question the correctness of this 
reasoning. But there are certainly arguments of no incon- 
siderable weight, which may be opposed to it by the future 
belligerent, when our own citizens shall be in the situation 
of the Swedish claimant. ‘These arguments cannot be better 
expressed, than in the words used by C. J. Marshall. 
(p- 402) in explaining the reasons of his dissent. 


“ The inquiry, then, whether the act, in which this individual 
Swede was employed, would, if performed by his government, 
have been Siderell an act of hostility to the United States, and 
might rightfully be so considered, is material to the decision of the 
question, whether the act of the individual is to be treated as 
hostile. Great Britain and Sweden were allies in the war against 
France. Consequently, the king of Sweden might have ordered 
his troops to cooperate with those of Britain, in any place, against 
the common enemy. He might have ordered a reinforcement to 
the British army on the peninsula, and this reinforcement might 
have been transported by sea. An attempt on the part of the 
United States to intercept it, because it was aiding their enemy, 
would certainly have been an interference in the war in Europe, 
which would have provoked and would have justified the resent- 
ment of all the allied powers. It would have been an interfer- 
ence, not to be justified by our war with Britain, because those 
troops were not to be employed against us. If, instead of a rein- 
forcement of men, a supply of provisions was to be furnished in 
that part of the allied army, which ‘was British, would that alter 
the case? Could an American squadron intercept a convoy of 
provisions, or of military stores, of any description, going to an 
army engaged in a war common to Great Britain and Sweden, 
and not against the United States? Could this be done without 
interfering in that war, and taking part in it against all the allies? 
{fit could not, then any supplies furnished by the government of 
Sweden, promoting the operations of their common war, whether 
intended for the British, or any other division of the allied armies, 
had a right to pass unmolested by American cruisers. It is not 
believed that any act, which, if performed by the government, 
would not be deemed an act of hostility, is to be so deemed if 
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performed by an individual. Had the provisions, then on board 
the Commercen, been Swedish property, the result of this reason- 
ing is, that it would not have ae confiscated as prize of war. 
Being British property, it is confiscable ; but the Swede is guilty 
of no other ear than carrying enemy’s property, an offence 
not enhanced in this particular case by the character of that prop- 
erty. He is, therefore, as much entitled to freight, as if his cargo 
had been of a different description.” 


It ought to be stated, however, that the Chief Justice de- 
clares that it was not without difficulty he came to this con- 
clusion. 

Among the constitutional questions, which have been agi- 
tated from time to time in the courts of the United States, 
by far the most interesting and momentous is that of the 
power of those courts to take cognizance of crimes and of- 
fences not defined by the constitution, or by statutes made in 
pursuance of it. In the case of an indictment before the Cir- 
cuit Court of Pennsylvania for attempting to bribe a com- 
missioner of the revenue, (2 Dall. 393,) Judge Chase declared 
that, in his opinion, ** the United States, as a federal govy- 
ernment, had no common law, and consequently no indict- 
ment could be maintained in their courts for offences merely 
at the common law.” ‘The point has been argued on several 
occasions since that time, and particularly in the celebrated 
trial of Col. Burr before the Circuit Court at Richmond. 
It had not, however, been decided by the Supreme Court un- 
til the case of the United States vs. Hudson & Goodwin, re- 
ported in 7 Cranch, 32. Vhis was an indictment for a libel 
on the Congress of the U. S. and the question of jurisdiction 
was certified on general demurrer from the Circuit Court of 
Connecticut. Pinckney, Attorney General, for the U. S, and 
Dana, of counsel for the defendants, both declined arguing. 
The court decided against the jurisdiction, and Judge John- 
son detivered an opinion, explaining the reasons of this de- 
cision. It was supposed that the question was then at rest ; 
but in the volume now under review, in the case of United 
States vs. Coolidge, (p. 415.) it is brought again before the 
court, and though the former decision is not overruled, yet 
from the intimations of several of the judges, the point may 
be considered as still open for discussion. It cannot, be too 
much regretted, that a question of so much importance, should 
thus remain unsettled ; especially as it involves the exist- 
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ence or non-existence of an entire code of criminal justice. 
In this uncertainty and division of opinion, we can only re- 
fer such, as take an interest in the subject, to the able and 
learned opinion of the Hon. Judge Story in favour of the ju- 
risdiction, reported in 1 Cir. Court Rep. 415, and to the 
opinion before mentioned of the Hon. Judge Chase, to the 
arguments in Burr’s case, and a note of Judge Tucker, an- 
nexed to his edition of Blackstone, for the reasoning in sup- 
port of the opposite doctrine. 

We had intended to give a view of the arguments on each 
side of the interesting question which arose in the case of 
Martin vs. Hunter’s lessee, reported in this volume, (p. 305.) 
But we must hasten to the close of this article. We will 
merely inform the reader, that in the case referred to, the 
constitutionality of that section of the judiciary law, which 
authorizes the revision in certain cases of the decrees and 
judgments of courts of the States by the Supreme Court of 
the United States, was contested by the Court of Appeals of 
the State of Virginia; who refused to obey a mandate for 
the Supreme Court, reversing their judgment in a cause of 
great magnitude, involving the title to a large tract of land, 
which the State of Virginia had seized, during the revolu- 
tionary war, and had granted to several purchasers. An 
claborate opinion was delivered by Story J. the result of 
which was, that the court, in pursuance of the powers given 
by the statute, proceeded to execute its own judgment with- 
out a second mandate to the Court of Appeals, 

This has therefore become a controversy between Vir- 
ginia and the United States. It remains to be seen, wheth- 
er that State will, as Pennsylvania did in the case of the exec- 
utors of Rittenhouse, oppose by force the execution of the 
decree. 

We are disposed to say very little as to the manner in 
Which Mr. Wheaton has reported the arguments of counsel. 
* Nec enim reprehendere libet, nec laudare possumus.” 
Their general defect is in stating positions, rather than the 
reasoning and illustrations, by which they are supported. 
{n some instances, they are very fully and ably reported. 
Mr. Wheaton’s own argument, and that of his antagonist 
in the case of the Antonia, and Mr. Hunter’s in that of .immi- 
lon vs. Smith § al. may be mentioned as examples. 

_ Mr. Wheaton has, we think, been unfortunate in attempt- 
ing sometimes to preserve the coruscations of fancy, with 
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which the orator has sought to decorate his discourse. These, 
however proper and becoming at the bar, are entirely out of 
place in the report of a law case. It is hardly possible to 
retain them accurately, and their effect depends so much on 
what precedes and follows, that a figure, very beautiful when 
delivered, may appear distorted and awkward in the brief 
sketch, to which a reporter is limited. We felt this painfully 
in reading the succession of indistinct and confused images, 
which close the argument of that eminent civilian and ora- 
tor, who was of counsel for the defendant in errour in the 
case of Martin vs. Hunter’s lessee.* 

We believed that though here and there might be a word 
of his pronouncing, the whole could be but the mutilated like- 
ness of his eloquence ; the broken and disjointed limbs of a 
form once beautiful. Who, that has been accustomed to the 
oratory of Mr. Dexter, can suppose the following sentences 
to have passed his lips. 


“ T have long inclined to the belief, that the centrifugal force 
was greater than the centripetal. ‘The danger is, not that we 
shall fall into the sun, but that we may fly off in eccentrick orbits, 
and never return to our perihelion. But though I will struggle 
to preserve all the constitutional powers of the national govern- 
ment, 1 will not strain and break the constitution itself in order to 
assert them; there is danger too on that side. The poet describes 
the temple of Fame as situated on a mountain covered with ice. 
The palaces of power are on the same frail foundation ; the foot 
of ivendiaas ambition often slips in the ascent, and sometimes 
the volcano bursts, and inundates with its lava the surrounding 


country.” 


Who does not perceive, that though some few strokes of the 
picture may be from the pencil of that distinguished master, 
yet it wants the tint and colouring, which were the chief con- 
stituents of its beauty ; which softened its glare, and gave 
consistency and harmony to the whole ?—We do not mean, 
however, to accuse Mr. Wheaton of any want of skill in the 
execution of this attempt. We believe very few would have 
done it so well. ‘The truth is, that a painter may as well 
hope to imitate on his canvass the changes of the evening 
cloud, as a law reporter to preserve, in their force, distinct- 
ness and beauty, the displays of imagination that are some- 
times made in a legal argument. 


* re 320, 321. 
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Upon the whole, we are well satisfied with the manner, in 
which Mr, W. has commenced his labours, and shall look 
with impatience for a second volume. 
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Arr. VII. Memoria ash di un antico sepolereto 
Greco-Romano, di Lorenzo Justifiani. In Napoli, 1812, 


pp. 193. 


Tue study of antiquities is no where more generally cul- 
tivated or more highly respected, than in Italy. Surround- 
ed by the ruins of lost empire and the memorials of departed 
glory, which are at once their pride and their reproach, its 
present inhabitants regard every relick of their boasted an- 
cestors with natural but almost superstitious veneration. 
This sentiment is heightened by witnessing the zeal of the 
hosts of foreigners, who annually cross the Alps, and descend 
into this delightful country, not like its former invaders to 
insult and plunder it, but to increase the gaiety of its cities ; 
to add something to the scanty property of the people; to 
admire its edifices, superiour even in ruins to the most finish- 
ed productions of modern architecture, and to indulge in 
that glowing enthusiasm, which is kindled by the conscious- 
ness of standing on the very spots, where exploits were 
achieved, that elevate the dignity of human nature. 

This study is further recommended by the opportunity, 
Which it affords of ascertaining the social character and do- 
mestick occupations of the ancients ; the amusements of their 
leisure hours, those little every day occurrences, which bear 
a stronger resemblance to the realities of our own lives, and 
excite a more lively conviction that they were of the same 
species of beings as ourselves. The fact too that the relicks 
of their skill in the arts surpass the labours of the moderns 
even more than the deeds related of them surpass the ordin- 
ary events of our degenerate days, gives an additional cred- 
ibility to their history, and affords indirect but persuasive 
evidence of the actual performance of the achievements as- 
cribed to this wonderful people. 

The discoveries of the antiquary tend also to clucidate ob- 
scure passages in the writings of the ancients, still the models 
of taste, the first objects of our serious study, and the guides 
of our earliest literary efforts. ' 
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In addition to all this, the antiquities of Italy are so sim- 
ple and perfect, as to delight the most ignorant, and so nu- 
merous as to afford sufficient subject for the most indefatiga- 
ble labours of the learned. 

{t is not necessary in this as in most other studies to store 
the memory with technical words and elementary principles 
before any interest can he excited or any pleasure enjoyed 
in its pursuit ; its very rudiments are attractive ; the first 
sight of these venerable monuments fills us with admiration. 
‘Phere is no man, however inexperienced in the language or 
unacquainted with the labours of antiquaries, who would not 
teel proud of human nature in ascending the steps of the 
capitol. and impressed with a sentiment of awe in visiting 
the sephulchres on the Esquiline hill, and «treading upon 
the very bones and ashes of the Romans ;’”? who would not 
seek with eager curiosity the spot consecrated by the death 
of Cicero, am regard Ww ith no common emotion the tomb of 
Virgil. 

On the other hand, the antiquary. whose researches ex- 
tend far beyond these, and similar objects of vulgar admira- 
tion, needs not fear that he shall ever want employment for 
his talents, or excitement for his curiosity. 

Herculaneum and Pompeii are not yet exhausted ; in the 
opinion of Mr. Eustace they have hardly been examined ; 
and the discoveries, which are every day made in Italy by 
mere accident, are satisfactory evidence that well directed 
researches would not be unrewarded, 

One of these discoveries is the subject of the work whose 
title is at the head of this article. Prince Justiniani dis- 
plays in it his knowledge of antiquities, and his opinions on 
the merits of some of his fellow labourers in the same vener- 
able science ; without any great exercise of imagination or 
of ingenuity. Some account of the facts, which it relates, 
may amuse our readers. 

In forming a new street near the Royal Library in Naples 
in the year 1810, it was found necessary to cut through a 

garden belonging to P. P. Teresiani. The spot, which it 
occupied, was formerly a small hill. composed of volcanick 
strata, and called Casiello. About two hundred and fifty 
years since, it was purchased by one of the family of Som- 
ma, who levelled the summit, and covered it with vegetable 
mould, in order to convert it into a garden; and to support 
its sides, built thick walls on the south and on the east, one 
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of which was five hundred feet long, and eighty feet high, 
the other rather less. In digging through this garden, 
about fifty feet above the level of the street, and thirty feet 
beneath the top of the terrace, a sepulchre of tufa was discov- 
ered, and soon after, several others of the same substance, 
and some of tiles; the former the work of Greeks, the lat- 
ter of Romans, as will hereafter appear.* 

The prince is satisfied from the appearance of these se- 
pulchres, that they were originally placed on the declivity of 
the hill. and exposed to publick view ; and to corroborate 
this opinion, mentions many temples and other ancient edi- 
fices, discovered near them, at a still greater distance be- 
neath the present surface of the earth. He endeavours fur- 
ther to prove, that a publick road,+ and the aqueduct of Se- 
rino, passed near this cemetery ; but his arguments on this 
subject cannot be weighed, nor even comprehended, without 
an intimate acquaintance with the local facts and objects on 
which they are founded.—He then describes the cemetery and 
its contents. 


* These monuments, anciently placed on the surface of the ground not 
to cover but to contain the remains of the dead, have no peculiar name in 
our language. Those formed of tufa might be called Sartophagi, but 
those built of tiles could not with any propriety receive this appellation. 
The term sepu’cra, which Justiniani applies to them, is rendered sepul- 
chres. The expression seems quite as appropriate in English as in Italian. 

} It was a custom of the ancients, to place their funeral monuments 
along the sides of the publick roads; and this circumstance accounts for 
the frequent use of Siste Viator, and similar expressions in their epitaphs. 
The moderns have retained this mode of address, though they have aban- 
doned the practice, in which it originated. Viator is still inscribed on our 
tomb stones, and has been so long and universally employed, that it would 
be affectation now to condemn its use. Yet the man who turns aside from 
the common business of life, to read the inscriptions in our grave yards, 
might be addressed with more strict propriety as a stranger, ( Advena_) 
for the monuinents of our predecessors are now carefully separated, we 
might almost say hidden, from the world. We take pains to remove the 
remembrancers of death from our sight, and the thought of it from our 
minds. One cannot help regretting the discontinuance of the ancient prac- 
tice of intermingling the monuments, and the memory of the dead, with 
the dwellings and the occupations of the living; not only on account of 
the moral ‘advantages, which might result from it, but because there is 
something very interesting to the imagination inthis sort of intercourse 
and familiarity with thedead. Eiven the reveries of Swedenborg on this 
subject, arising from natural feelings, and leading to no violation of duty, 
should be regarded not only without contempt, but with complacency. 
“Twas never much displeased,” says the Vicar of Wakefield, “ with those 
harmless delusions that tend to make us more happy.” And there -is 
much reason, as well as humanity, in the sentiment. 
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The sepulchres of tufa were composed of the finest stone 
found in the vicinity of Naples. ‘They were rectangular 
from 74 to 1C feet long, and from 42 to 5 feet wide externally, 
and about a foot thick. There are four much smaller, con- 
taining the skeletons of children. ‘Tle sides of some of 
these sepulchres consisted each of a single piece of tufa, 
while in others, each side consisted of two pieces, placed one 
upon the other; the bottom and each end always of a single 
piece and the tup of three pieces, These were nicely join- 
ed, but without cement ; their internal surfaces were highly 
polished, the external very rough, which last circumstance 
may have been occasioned by their exposure at first to the 
air, and alterwards to the dampness of the ground. 

Une ot these was enclosed by two walls of brick work, 
forming a sort of chamber, with its entrance on the south, 
and the sepuichre in its centre. 

One sepuichre was of a different form from the rest, re- 
sembling the tomb which is placed in our churches on the 
day of the commemoration of the dead, 

{t differed from the others also, in being placed upon a 
mass of brick work, covered with stucco, and painted red 
like the walls of the houses 8 Herculaneum and Pompeii. 
The whole monument was 73 feet high, 61 long, and 3 feet 
wide. ‘These sepulchres were not displac ed, though many 
of them had lost their covers ; and the sides of almost all of 
them were broken. They were placed irregularly, not ly- 
ing at equal distances, nor in the same direction. 

‘The sepulchres built of tiles, more numerous, but not so 
ancient, were interspersed among those made of tufa. The 
bottoms of these were composed of tiles, bricks and pieces of 
tufa, the sides oi fiat tiles. which, inclining inward, formed 
an angle at the summit. Each side consisted of three tiles, 
three feet square ; and each end of asingle tile. They were 
not so periect as those of tufa, but the skeletons within them 
were in better preservation. In one of them was a little py- 
‘amid of brick at the head of the body. which was probably 
intended to support the inscription. On the western side of 
another of these sepulchres, was distinguished the place of 
the inscription, and on a fragment of white marble, which 
still remained, were the foliowing letters. 
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Over this spot wasa niche apparently furalamp. East 
of this were three others, each of which was enclosed in a 
mass of brick work, called by the Romans, sepimentwm ; one 
of these masses was 8 feet long, by 34 wide. On each of 
them was a pedestal bearing a pyramid, made of brick 
with a facing of flat tiles. The tops of these pyramids were 
broken, but some balls of terra cotta found near them proba- 
ably ornamented their summits. 

These monuments were entirely covered with stucco, and 
painted red, like the edifices of Herculaneum and Pompeii. 
Notwithstanding their long continuance under ground, the 
colour was as vivid as if recently applied, and carefully pre- 
served from the air. 

In November, 1810, was discovered in the eastern part of 
this cemetery, a wall of tufa, about sixteen inches thick, 
which on further examination, was found to be part of a rec- 
tangular enclosure, 25 feet long, 221 feet wide. Within it 
were many fragments of white marble, and of stucco, and on 
the southern side, the two following inscriptions. 


First Inscription. 
0.M 
VIAE . LIBERAE 
CONJUGI . BENE 
MERENTI 
M . DIRIUS . CLAVDINUS 
ET. CANINIA. LIBERALIS 
FILIAE . PIENTISSIMAE. 
VIXIT . ANNIS. XXY. 


Second Inscription. 


D.M 
METIAE . BIC 
TORINAE . QVE 
XIT. AN . XXXXI. 
IMDIR . CLAVD 
IANUS.C.B.M.F. 


In each of the above described sepulchres was found a 
skeleton, lying according to the custom of the ancients, with 
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the arms straight; and not crossed on the breast, in the 
manner afterwards introduced by Christians. Some of the 
sepulchres of tufa had several skeletons in each. 

One of the skeletons was that of a man, whose thigh-bone 
had been broken, and the manner, in which it was united, 
proves the unskilfulness of the surgeons of that age, in the 
art of reducing fractures.* 

In the mouths of all the skeletons excepting those of chil- 
dren were coins, two of silver, the rest of copper. In the sepul- 
chres of tufa these coins were Greek, only one of those se- 
pulchres containing both Greek and Roman coins. In the 
sepulchres of tiles all the coins were Roman. None were 
discovered but such as were previously well known to anti- 
quaries. 

Among the Greek coins were some bearing an ox, with a 
human face, bearded ; and crowned by a winged victory ; 
and on the reverse a head and the legend Neorea:ray in Greek 
characters. This is known to be the impression on the most 
ancient coins struck at Naples; and it is hence concluded 
that the cemetery is coeval with the city ; which was founded 
about three centuries before the Christian era. 

‘The Roman coins were of the time of the empire, princi- 
pally of the emperours Caligula, Claudius, and the Antoni- 
nines ; the last of whom began his reign in 161 after Christ. 

The Romans derived from the Greeks the custom of plac- 
ing money in the mouths of the dead, to pay Charon for 
ferrying them across the Styx. ‘This however was not ne- 
cessary for children, their innocence entitling them to a 
passage gratis. 

In these sepulchres, particularly in those of tufa, were found 
vases, painted and varnished like those commonly called Tus- 
can. ‘These however were only remarkable for their antiq- 
uity. Some fragments of a finer composition, found within 
these sepulchres, and some corresponding fragments, found 
without, encourage the opinion. that the ancients were accus- 
tomed to break their most precious vases during the funeral 


* This broad assertion of Prince Justiniani is hardly supported by the 
fact, that one individual had a fracture of his leg improperly treated ; nor 
is it in truth just. The works of Hippocrates and of Celsus farnish abun- 
dant evidence, that thev were not ignorant of the art of reducing fractures 
of the limbs. The latter is very copious and correct on this subject ; and 
the mode of treating fractures of the thigh, invented by the former, differs 
from the modern practice of extension and counterextension, recommend: 
ed by Dessault, only in the apparatus by which it is effected. 
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; k ceremony, and to scatter the fragments in and about the 

3 § sepulchre. Some bowls were found whole, and some of a 
| better quality broken. 

> oF These sepulchres contained also several of the little earth- 

» [en vessels, usually termed lachrymatories, but which are sup- 


posed by Prince Justiniani to be intended for perfumes ; 
gome earthen pots, undoubtedly deposited there, filled with 
food, and some lamps of very fine ware, on many of which 
birds were represented in basso relievo. In one of the sep- 


hal 


- §& ulchres of tufa was a statte of terra cotta, two inches long, 
> £ very inelegantly and unskilfully formed. ‘Two alabaster 
> £— boxes, of about two inches high, but much broken, were also 
- & found, and sixteen goblets of glass. The latter were vei- 

' low, white, or violet ; they seemed intended to contain odor- 
1 £& ous balsams and distillations, and were always found un- 
; [£ stopped; probably in order that the perfumes might fill the 


: sepulchre. On the bottom of these goblets there was no 
appearance of the rough glass, now frequently seen on such 
| vessels ; and the Prince declares himself unable to imagine 
| [by what means the ancients avoided this redundance.* 
When these goblets were first taken up, thin laminae were 
detached from them ; which, floating in the air. reflected va- 
rious brilliant colours ; but this sort of decomposition soon 
_ & ceased, and they recovered their original compactness. 
| A box of terra cotta in one of the sepulchres of tufa, con- 
} tained forty little circular pieces of glass, probably intended for 
the game wevraarée, Which consists in throwing up five of these 
at the same time, receiving them on the back of the hand as 
they fall, thence casting them up again and catching thein 
all in the second descent. ‘This game is still known at Na- 
ples, and cailed Mano in Cielo, and among us Jact-stones. - 
In some of these sepulchres were found scrapers, (used in 
bathing.) nails, formerly perhaps driven into the sides of the 
sepulchre, and which had fallen in consequence of the corro- 
sion of their points ; and metallick mirrors, in which were spots 
sufliciently bright to reflect a distinct image. Only one of 
these retained a frame, which was of ivory. 
In one of these sepulchres of tufa was an instrument of. 


) * The rough knob on the bottom of glass vessels, is called by our work- 

, men punty, and serves to connect the vessel with the rod, by winch 
it is handled after it is detached from the blow pipe. It is afterwards 
stound off from well finished specimens ; and was probably removed in 
‘he same mode by the ancients 
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copper, resembling a pair of snuffers; in several of them 
were shells of the species* worn by pilgrims. These were 
pierced with holes, in order that they might be fastened to 
the garments ; whence it appears that this custom among 
Christian pilgrims is derived from the ancient Greeks. 

Egg sieiis were also found in the Greek sepulchres, hay- 
ing constituted probably a part of the provisions deposited 
there. 

Without the sepulchres were found fragments of glass and 
of tuscan vases, a broken lamp, coins, shells, and many nails, 
and the inscriptiens above stated. 

Prince Justiniani thinks that this cemetery belonged to the 
Fratria of the Mopsopei, one of the twelve Fratrie or communi- 
ties into which Naples was divided by iis Athenian founders, 
in the concluding chapters he answers the objections urged a- 
gainst his opinion of its antiquity. The most plausible of 
these objections is that it was the custom both of Greeks and 
Romans, during three centuries before the Christian era,to burn 
the bodies of the dead: for Cicero mentions it as a remark- 
able fact, that the family of the Cornelii continued the an- 
cient practice of inhumation till the time of Cornelius Sylla, 
the Dictator, who ordered his body to be burned, that it 
might not be disinterred and insulted by his enemies, like 
that of Marius. 

To this Justiniani answers by quoting an assertion of 
Pliny, that some other families retained the same practice ; 
and he might have added that the very fact mentioned of 
Marius proves inhumation not to have been confined to the 
Cornelii alone. He also cites Virgil to prove that when bo- 
dies were burned, the bones were not consumed, and thinks 
that these skeletons may have been taken from the funeral 
pyre and deposited in their sepulchres. 

This reasoning is not satisfactory. It appears indeed from 
many passages in Homer and Virgil that the bones them- 
selves were not consumed on the pyre; but the same passa- 
ges shew that the hgaments, which connected them, were de- 
stroyed 3+ and it is hardly credible that all the bones found 
in this cemetery should be placed in such perfect order, and 
their relative position so accurately preserved, after the de- 


* Ostrea maxinia. 
7 : * 
+ mmmAsyouey Asux’ cse. 
—ossa collecta. Et similia passim. 
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struction of all the ligaments. Nor can it be supposed that 
inhumation was a singular exception from the common prac- 
tice at Naples, since there does not appear to have been a 
_ single instance of any other mode of sepulture in the whole 
- cemetery. 

3 The most obvious conclusion is, that this practice was 
more frequent in Naples, and perhaps throughout Italy, than 
has generally been supposed. 

Another objection is, that the skeletons in the sepulchres 
of tufa did not all lie in the same direction, whereas the dead 
were interred by the Megarensians with their heads toward 
the east, and by the rest of the Greeks with their heads to- 
ward the west. ‘To account for this deviation from the 
usage of the Greeks, Justiniani cites a passage from Lucre- 
tius, which states that during the plague of Athens, it was 
impossible to inter the dead with the usual ceremonies, and 
founds on it a conjecture that many of the funeral rites and 
among them this of placing the head toward the west, were 
eenerally abandoned during the plague, and not afterwards 
resumed. It isa bold conjecture. Since the difficulty of in- 
terring the dead regularly was considered so important as to 
be named among the serious evils resulting from the plague 
of Athens—th.t plague, which caused the ‘death of Pericles, 
the depopulation of the city, and its humiliation before its 
brave but barbarous rival—can it be supposed that this ir- 
regularity would continue longer than the necessity in which 
it originated ? 

After all, though we are not satisfied with the answers of 
Justiniani, we do not think the objections themselves very ma- 
terial. ‘They are not of sufficient weight to overbalance the 
evidence derived from the impressions on the coins and from 
the general appearance of the sepulchres and of their con- 
tents, in favour of their antiquity. ‘The utmost that can be 
deduced from them is an opinion that the funeral rites of the 
ancient Neapolitans did not strictly agree with those of the 
Romans or with these of the Greeks. This last fact would 
not be readily admitted by an antiquary of Naples, lest it 
might seem not quite consistent with the claims of that city 
to an Athenian origin. 
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| The following letter is from a gentleman, late an officer of the 
Uniyersity in Cambridge, and now chaplain on board of the U. 8, 
ship W ashington in the Mediterranean. It gives some account 
of books, which he sent out to the University library, accompani- 
ed with a few remarks on what occurred to him at Naples, and 
elsewhere. It discovers in some degree the literary taste and 
talents of the author, and contains information, which we think 
may be interesting to many of our readers. We are gratified to 

rceive, from the attentions which have been paid him, that he 
is estimated by strangers, as he is by his friends. This letter was 
written to the librarian of the University. It will not be out of 
place to say here also, that this gentleman has laboured with no 
common assiduity since his absence in collecting specimens of 
natural history and antiquities, which he has sent home to his 
friends, and to enrich the cabinets of societies. | 


U. S. Ship Washington, Gibraltar Bay, 
Dear Sir, Feb. 14, 1817, 


I sen'r you, on the 6th inst. by the ship Packet, the cata- 
logues of the principal Neapolitan booksellers. I now send 
to Boston a box, containing the following books for the li- 
brary. 

ist. Two treatises ** Sul Metodo degli Antichi,”? &c. and 
«¢ Scheletri Cumani,”’ &c. by Andrea de Joris. They were 
presented to me by the author for the library of our Univer- 
sity. [ was introduced to him just before we left Naples. 
He enjoys the high literary dignity of Inspector General of 
Publick Instruction in the kingdom of Naples. In the 
church he is next to a bishop, and almoner to one of the prin- 
ces royal. But. which is more to the purpose, he is univer- 
sally reputed to be a very learned and a very good man. He 
excels in the knowledge of classical antiquities. Among 
other instances of his politeness, he spent half a day in ac- 
companying me personally through the royal museum, which, 
with all similar institutions in the kingdom, forms a part of 
his official charge. It contains all the antiquities, which 
were formerly in the museum at Portici, with the royal col- 
lection of pictures and statues ; and embraces the national 
academy of fine arts. I was shown, of course, the Hercu- 
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lanean manuscripts, and the manner of unrolling them. 
The one then unrolling had been begun a short time before, 
and neither the subject nor author’s name could yet be ascer- 
tained. Mr. Hayter had returned to England, and a neph- 
ew of Jorius was prosecuting the work. Jorius pointed out 
to me the vases described in his first treatise; and in his 
own house showed me the furniture taken by him from the 
sepulchre at Cumae, which is the subject of the second. 
I received from him a few sepulchral vases and ancient coins, 
and was to have a work on commerce by his brother, had 
we remained a day longer. He, as well as others, was very 
particular in his inquiries about the state of literature and 
the arts inthe U. States. I answered as I could, and was 
not silent about our oldest University. Fortunately I had 
with me catalogues of the library and alumni, and that 
number of the Medical Journal, which contains a sketch of 
the institution. Jorius expressed a desire to open a literary 
intercourse with us, and requested letters from me; though 
he was often assured, that lL was merely a private young man, 
and acting as such. I wish to send him what has been writ- 
ten in our country on Indian antiquities, because he express- 
ed an interest in the subject, and reads English with ease, 
as he also does German and French. 

2. © Tratienimento Mensile’’—three numbers of a cheap 
monthly journal,containing elementary knowledge for the mass 
of the people, given to me by the editor, Abbé Foschi. Before 
the last political change in Naples, literature and education 
were in a flourishing state. I sent to President Kirkland 
some numbers of the * Biblioteca Analetica,’? published at 
that time. But on the return of the King. a check was given 
to every literary enterprize, by embarrassing restrictions on 
the press. "This cheap magazine of Foschi was an attempt 
to revive the popular mode of disseminating information. 
He continued it but three months. I mentioned to you that 
this gentleman was secretary to Prince di Cardito, President 
of publick instruction, &c. By him I was introduced to 
Prince and Princess di Cardito, and from him received ex- 
traordinary oflices of kindness. He conducted me to the 
principal colleges, and introduced me to their superintend- 
ants—took me to a school for the deaf and dumb, (which they 
say is superiour to Abbé Sicard’s,) where I saw the mode of 
discipline used, and heard exercises of pupils in all stages of 
their progress. I never was more interested than in this 

Vol. V. No. ?. 17 
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school. I was next conducted by him to the royal botanick 
garden—and afterwards to an institution which, I think, is 
unique. It is a Chinese college for the instruction of Chi- 
nese young men in the learning of Europe, but especially in 
the Christian religion. It was founded about a century ago 
by Matthew Ripa, a Neapolitan. ‘The pupils leave China by 
stealth, and after completing their education, return in the 
same way. ‘They retain their costume and manners—live 
entirely secluded from Europeans, except their teachers— 
are suffered to speak no language but Chinese and Latin; 
which last they use with fluency and accuracy. At present 
there are but seven. ‘They seemed intelligent, cheerful, and 
affable. They read tome from a Chinese book—showed 
some exquisite paintings in Chinese style—and conversed 
with much good sense and shrewdness. ‘The portraits of 
all the patrons and alumni of the institution adorn the walls. 
From Foschi | received the laws of the university in Naples, 
which were sent to Dr. Kirkland. I have mentioned, that, 
ifthe University should ever wish to procure books, &c. 
from Italy, he had politely offered his gratuitous services and 
influence. ‘The inclosed paper contains a proposition he one 
day made, to send every three or four months, notices of new 
publications and interesting occurrences in the literary 
world—and, on being requested, to purchase whatever the 
University should wish to obtain and authorize him to pro- 
cure. Whatever may be thought of this, I hope, at least, 
that he will receive the thanks of the institution for his dis- 
position to serve the interests of learning in our country. 
in one of his letters to me, after speaking of the advantages 
of intercourse between learned societies in different parts of 
the world and interchange of their published transactions, he 
says something of our communication with that at Naples, 
and adds « quin immo praesto sum pariter, per meos, quos 
Romae colo, Florentiae, Mediolanique, amicos, tantundem, 
si libuerit, procurare.” 

8. ** Piexas Varias’—two volumes of tracts relating to the 
istand of Minorca, by Dr. Ramis y Ramis of Mahon, The 
author presented them to me for the library. He is a native 
of Mahen, and was educated in Avignon. He is very aged, 
and has a venerable appearance. During the active part of 
his life, he was celebrated as an advocate; but for some 
years past has been entirely devoted to literary pursuits, and 
io the illustration of his country by writing its political and 
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natural history. He may be styled the Philosopher of Mi. 
norca from his preeminent learning and virtue. As member 
of the Royal Historical Society of Spain, he has written ma- 
ny memoirs on detached subjects ; but has now in the press 

a digested history of his native island. He is also publishing 
a work on Roman Inscriptions, a prospectus of which I send. 
He will soon reprint his entire works, a copy of which he 
will present to the library. I made arrangements with Mr. 
Laddico, our consul in Mahon, to forward them as soon as 
pomeny | 

4. ** Principis de la lectura Menorquina”—a spellingbook ot 
the Minorcan language, which is quite different trom the 
Spanish, (Castilian,) but nearly resembling the Catalonian 
dialect. Printing it is now forbidden by a royal edict, and 
Castilian is substituted for it in the Minorcan schools. It 
is musical and pleasant to the ear, and said to be well adapt- 
ed to poetry. I saw several manuscript tragedies and other 
poems written in it by Dr. Ramis in the early part of his life. 
He found with difficulty this printed specimen of the tongue. 
and presented it to me for the library, I think it was com- 
piled by him. 

5. * Sannazxarius,” &c. and « Fracastorius,’? &c.—two vol- 
umes containing the modern Latin poets of Italy. Iremem- 
ber reading formerly an essay of Knox on these poets ; but 
their works were not to be found in the library, except San- 
nazarius. They derive their principal interest from their 
connexion with the revival of learning, and their descriptions 
of local scenery, which, with respect to the vicinity of Na- 
ples, are as true now, even in minute things, as when first 
written.—** Eucherit Indrime,’’—a curious work on the baths 
of the island of Ischia, in which the author contrives to des- 
cribe every remarkable object, existing about Naples at 
the time he wrote.—** Santolit opera poeticu.”—OF this au- 
thor I know nothing, expcept that he flourished in the bright- 
est period of French literature, and seems to have been ac- 
quainted with Bossuet, Corneille, &c.— ** Canifue de Vesu- 
vit confagratione epistola,’’—a description, by an eye witness, 
of the great eruption of that volcano in 1631, and an account 
of the pious doings of the Neapolitans to conciliate their of- 
fended patrons.—** Prospetto degli scavi di Ercolano e di Pom- 
per”’—a good account of those places at the time it was writ- 
ten; but the part of Pompei then uncoy ered forms only a 
small portion of what is now visible. 
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6. *¢ Analisi su 2 contratti e la capacita de’ Gesuiti.”? This 
seems to be a reply to an attack on the Jesuits in the height 
of their power. ‘The controversy must have been in some 
measure private, as neither party used the press. ‘The sub- 
ject of this * analysis’? has no interest now, but | am told it 
is written with great elegance and Jesuitick acuteness. This 
manuscript must have been highly valued by its original 
owner, if one may judge from the elegance of the chirogra- 
phy and binding. I purchased it for afew cents in Naples at 
a stall of old books and catchpenny pamphlets. ‘his cir- 
cumstance surprized me, as the Jesuits are ina good meas- 
ure restored in that city. 

7. ** Grammatica per imparare le lingue Ital. Greca-Volgare, 
e Turca, &e. di Pianzola.” 4 vols. in one. ‘This is the work 
of a missionary in the Grand Signor’s dominions. he 
Greek and Turkish are expressed in Frank characters, the 
vowels having the Italian sound. Within a few years, since 
modern Greek has been more cultivated, this mode of writ- 
ing it has been laid aside. I once amused myself with trans- 
cribing, in Greek characters, the geographical article on 
America, vol. i. p. 107. and found it much purer than I> had 
suspected from its appearance ina foreign dress,—* Apabsxoy 
Moéoroyixov”—the first volume of the Arabian Nights in Ro- 
maick. It was given to me by K. N. Ripo, an intelligent 
Greek, native of one of the [onian islands. In comparing it 
with Forster’s late edition in English, I find the narrative 
sometimes much abbreviated, and sometimes much enlarged. 
I saw no Romaick books at Naples or Messina; but they 
abound in Leghorn and Venice. I presume Prof. Everett 
will procure whatever is curious and interesting of this sort. 
—** Molitowne Bukvize,” ** Dua Nauka,” and “ Priprava 
Duhovna,’’—apparently. three religious tracts ; but in what 
language, or whether all in the same language, I am quite 
unable to determine. As one of them was printed at Ragusa, 
I presume it is Sclavonick, or Arnaout, or some other dia- 

lect of the Hlyrick.—** Anthologia Persica.”,—This contains 
excerpta from Persian moralists and poets—specimens of 
‘ Mejnoun’s tale and Sadi’s song.’ 1 procured it at Mahon 
for a trifle. Books of this sort are always rare. I do not 
find the title of this in the library catalogue. 

8. * Sopra una iscrixione Greca, dissertassione.’ % knew 
a nephew of the author in Naples. While we were at Tunis, 
snother nephew, acount, banished for political reasons, was 
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relieving the tedium of exile by making excavations among 
the ruins of ancient Utica. It is the same Roman Borgia 
family, which has sometimes been so infamous in history. 
—* Cunichii Anthologica’’—a translation of a part of the An- 
thology, with notes.—* Livi Lib. XCI. Fragmentum.” &c. 
—** Della spedixione degli Argonauti,” &c. These I procured, 
not because I thought them very valuable, but because they 
were offered to me for an inconsiderable price. Being with- 
out sufficient means of purchasing books, I have avoided, as 
much as possible, temptations to do it. From my little col- 
lection I have chosen the volumes which I now send, for the 
library ; presuming, that no contribution to its increase, 


however small, will be unacceptable. ‘ ¢ f 
bib q) € raety 
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Translation of Abbé Foschi’s Letter. 


[The following is a translation of the letter of Abbé Foschi, mentioned 
above. It gives us pleasure to insert it here, not only because it discov. 
ers the goodness of heart, and enlargement of views of the author, but be* 
cause it shows the favourable opinion, which he entertains of our country, 
and his readiness to use his best exertions to promote its literary interests. 
We ought, perhaps, in justice to the Abbé, to state, that the original man- 
uscript in Latin appears to have been written in haste, and without much 
time for reflection, or maturing a plan. We have omitted a few notices of 
English books, because they are already well known in this country. } 


Wuen I was yesterday on board the Commodore’s ship, with 
the cleanliness, good order, and size of which, and the politeness 
of the commander, and officers, I was much gratified, [ made a 
proposal, in conversation with you, for establishing a literary inter- 
course, which might be useful to your University in Cambridge, 
and honourable to myself. This proposal I now reduce to writ- 
ing, that you may consider it at leisure, and that it may be com- 
municated to the University. 

[ receive information, by letters, every month, respecting sci- 
entifick, useful, and curious works, published in the principal cit- 
ies of Europe, of the substance of which I will draw up a method- 
ical account in writing, every three or four months, to be sent to 
the University, that some estimate may be formed of the merit of 


the works, and whether it may be worth while to make use of my 
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services in the purchase of them, Beneath I add a specimen of 
such a digested account. 

During this year, 1816, have been published—Observations on 
the adipocere of Vegetables, and the composition of the essence of 
Roses, by Melander. 

Others before Melander were acquainted with the fact, that the 
essential oil of roses is decomposed by the action of Atcohol, 
into a substance, which is fluid when exposed to the rays of the 
sun, and solid and semi-opaque when cold, without smell and 
with a sensible taste; and that from tne alcohol, when cold, is 
precipitated a white substance in laminated chrystals, which some 
have considered vegetable wax. But Melander has ascertained, 
by experiments, that the composition of both substances is the 
same, and that it has a nearer analogy with adipocere, than with 
wax; for he maintains the artificial, and not well established dis- 
tinction between wax, tallow, and adipocere. 

He has further observed, that a portion of adipocere may be ob- 
tained, without the decomposition of essence of roses, by distilling 
the petals of the common roses, receving the distilled water ina 
Florence flask, and continuing the distillation without changing it; 
by which process adipocere appears on the surface of the water 
as a white pellicle, which, as will readily be believed, is not the 
true essence of roses. ‘This is composed of at least two substan- 
ces, that is, of adipocere and an essential aromatick oil. Adi- 
pocere is not volatilized except at the heat of boiling water, is 
more fixed than aromatick oil, and is insoluble in water. 

From these facts the author has deduced four useful observa- 
tions concerning the essence of roses, and the difference of its 
goodness according to the process of distillation, and the quantity 
of the roses ; and has established the important conclusion, that 
the aroma of some flowers, whose essential oil cannot be extract- 
ed, may be fixed by the inodourous adipocere of roses, and hence 
that similar essences of those flowers may be obtained. 

A dissertation of Joseph Mangilius was published in 1816, con- 
cerning the poison of the viper. From a variety of experiments 
Mangilius deduces the following inferences. 1. That ammonia is 
the most powerful remedy for the bite of the viper. 2. That the 
force of nature is rarely sufficient to overcome the power of ‘the 
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venom, in cases, in which this is not received in a sufficient dose 
to destroy the vital principle. 3. That opium and musk, although 
they resemble ammonia in their. stimulating power, are not to be 
preferred to ammonia as a cure for this dangerous bite. 

During the same year has also been published, by Peter Configliac- 
chi,a description of a bellows to produce artificial respiration in cases 
ofasphixia. This useful instrument attracted much attention, when 
it was exhibited, and received a prize at the royal Institute. The 
idea of throwing air into the lungs, in cases of asphixia, is not 
new; and some time after it was suggested, the two motions 
of inspiration and expiration were introduced in imitation of 
nature, not only as it respects the mechanical action of the air 
dilating the vessels of the lungs, but also the chemical stimulus 
concurring to produce those changes in the blood which are essen- 
tial to animal life. Many different gases have been thrown into 
the lungs at different degrees of temperature, according to the 
difference in the cases of asphixia. 

Sometimes, however, the artificial compression of the chest 
seemed insufficient to expel the air from the lungs, and the breath- 
ing of air from a living animal into one, which was apparently 
dead, might, in some cases, become dangerous, because too violenf, 
and in others useless, because too feeble. A mechanical process 
was therefore adopted; and a double bellows was proposed by 
John Hunter, which is now improved by Configliacchi. This in- 
strument is attended with three advantages. 1. In equal circum- 
stances the action is prolonged. 2. Its construction is adapted 
to various cases of necessity. 3. The machine may be applied 
to numerous experiments in physicks and physiology. 

At Konigsburg, in 1816, Professor Vater published a litera- 
ry history of the grammars and dictionaries of all the languages of 
the earth—| Litteratur der Grammatixen, &c.|in which, on a 
plan more comprehensive, than that of Marsden, in his catalogue 
of dictionaries, all grammars and dictionaries, and the various 
languages of the world are treated with the most profound erudi- 
tion. | 

At the same place, a critical history of the Hebrew language. 
and of its characters, was published by Professor Genzenius, au- 
thor of a Hebrew lexicon. 
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Beker has published, at Berlin, the Orations of /Eschines and 
Demosthenes for the crown accompanied with inedited scolia, tak- 
en from manuscripts deposited at Paris. 

At Breslau, the critical edition of Xenophon, by Sneider, has 
been completed by the publication of the sixth volume, which con- 
tains his small treatises on politicks. 

Benedict has published critical commentaries on Thucydides, 
the resuit of the labour of many years. 

Creutzer has given a very elaborate edition of Plotinus, De Pul- 
chritudine, accompanied with commentaries. 

I shall here close my specimens, from which you may have ob- 
served in what manner I might enlarge or condense the view. 

‘T repeat the suggestion, that you may communicate this design to 
your friends, that, if they please, they may use my services. My 
communications may be answered through your consuls or minis- 
ters, with the following direction; to K. D. N. Foschi, at Prince 
Cardito’s, Naples. 


University of Naples. 


| We have lately received from Italy a part of the new statutes of the 
Rorat Lyceum of Naples, drawn up by the direction of Ferdinand IV, and 
approved by him. The whole was not printed, when our correspondent 
took from the press the loose sheets, which he has sent. These comprise 
an account of the general course of studies, and the duties and employ: 
ments of the several officers and professors ; and the whole seems design 
ed to be a complete system of regulations, both for the external and in- 
ternal management of the institution. As we think it may gratify some 
of our readers, we shall translate that part of the statutes, which relates to 
the scheme of studies adopted in the Lyceum. The full course is divided 
into sixteen departments of instruction, as follows. } 


i. Religious and moral catechism ; Italian grammar ;_practi- 
cal arithmetick. 

2. Application of the grammatical rules of the Italian language 
to the classicks, with a grammatical analysis; sacred history; 
geography. 

3. Latin grammar; exercises in writing correctly the Italian 
language ; profane history ; mythology. 

4. Application of the grammatical rules of the Latin language to 
the classicks, with a grammatical analysis. 
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4 §. Illustration of the classical prose and poetical writers, who 


are distinguished for accuracy of stvle, elevation of sentiment, 
Greek grammar; Greek and Roman an- 


grammatical rules to the Greek classicks, with a grammatical 
analysis. 

'. Philosophy; natural law; truth of the catholick religion ; 
syithetical mathematicks. 

8. Analytical and physical mathematicks. 

9, Chemistry and pharmacy, illustrated by experiments in the 
chemical laboratory. 

10. Natural history, with the aid of cabinets in mineralogy and 
zoology, and a botanick garden. 

11. Law of the kingdom, and civil processes. 

12, Law, and criminal processes. 

13. Anatomy and physiology, attended with dissections in the 
anatomical theatre. 

14. Uheory and practice of surgery, comprehending obstetricks 
and clinical practice in the hospital. 

15. Theory of physick. 

16. Practice of plysick. 

The first eight of the above departments constitute the course 
in the Lyceum, and these occupy a space of eight years. The 
last eight seem to come more particuiarly under what is termed 
the university. 

After the course in the Lyceum, such students as wish to ob- 
tain a doctor’s degree in medicine or surgery, must study three 
years longer; and if they propose to be examined for approbation, 
they must study four years. 

Each of the sixteen departments has its professor, who is oblig- 
ed to use such books for text books, and for the purpose of illus- 
tration, [per corredare la speigazione} as shall be appointed by 
‘the directors of the institution, in order that the course of instruc- . 
tion may be uniform and progressive. The fullowing are the 
hooks adapted to each respective department. 


1. Catechism composed for the use of the primary school : 
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Soave’s grammar; Practical Arithmetick for the use of primary 
schools. 

2. Boccaccio; Casa; Firenquola; Sacred History, adapted to 
the purpose of publick instruction ; Galanti’s Geography for youth, 

S. The Port Royal Compendium; Profane History ; Tomeo’s 
Mythology. 

4. Port Royal Latin Grammar; Phredrus; Nepos; Cicero’s 
Epistles ; Ceesar’s Commentaries; Virgil’s Eclogues and Geor- 
gicks. 

5. Port Royal Latin Grammar; Cicero’s Offices and Orations ; 
Virgil’s Aineid; Port Royal Greek Grammar; New Testament; 
Goldsmith. 

6. Majelli’s Institutes of Oratory; Sallust; Livy; Tacitus; 
Iforace; Isocrates; Homer; Demosthenes. 

7. Soave’s Institutes; FEjineccio’s treatise on the truth of the 
Catholick Religion; Flauto ; Giennattasio. 

8. Bossut; Fergola; Analytical Conick Sections ; the profes- 
sor’s lectures to be illustrated by Lagrange, Euler, Monge, Hatch- 


ette, Biot. 
9. Institutes of Sementini; the professor shall use also in his 


lectures Majon, Adet, Brugnatelli, Thomson, Berthollet, Bouillon, 
Lagrange. 

10. Millin; in his lectures on zoology, the professor shall use 
the works of Bulton, the supplement of Lacepede, with Dumeril 
and Cuvier; and in those on mineralogy, Brougniard, Haiiy, 
Werner, Breislak, Melogravi. On botany he shall use Linnzus, 
Jussieu, Cirillo, Petagna, Lenore. 

11. The civil laws of the kingdom, now in force. 

12. The criminal laws of the kingdom. 

1S The professor of anatomy shall follow as a guide, Frances- 
co Cerio, Grimaldi’s Anatomy, using also the works of Goem- 
mering, Bichat, Boyer, together with the late discoveries of Gall 
on the structure of the brain. In physiology he must follow Rich- 
erand, as translated by P. Ruggiero. He may also use for illus- 
trations, whatever he finds to the purpose in Haller, Dumas, Dar- 
win, Cabanis. 

14. Institutes of Richter ; with the aids also of Monteggia and 
Richerand, 
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ry 15. The institutes, which form the Theory of Physick of An- 
dria, and also of Miglietta. 
to 16. Andria’s Institutes of the Practice of Medicine, together 
th. with illustrations from Odier, Burserio, Cirillo, Darwin, Pinel. 
0’s The first eight professors lecture two hours and a quarter in the 
morning, and one hour and a half in the afternoon; the others 
y’s give one lecture a day each, of two hours’ duration, either in the 
r- morning or afternoon, according to the direction of the rector of 
the institution. 
8; — 
Cs 
Library of Harvard University. | 
ie A smMaAtt addition of about 80 volumes, of German works, and 
he German editions of the classicks, was made to the Library, the last 
October. A considerable number of books likewise was received 
n from Germany for the use of gentlemen of the government, and 
4 resident graduates in divinity. A large importation for the Li- 
| brary, and for the use of gentlemen connected with the Universi- 
‘is ty, is expected this season. 
n, The present means of increasing the Library, however, are not 
sufficient to furnish it with many books, which it is desirable it 
- should possess, or to enlarge very rapidly the number which it 
a contains. ‘The Library is now very useful, but it might easily be 
y, rendered much more so. A circular letter was sometime since 
S, sent to the different booksellers and publishers in the United 
States, and particularly to those in New England, requesting them 
to furnish a copy of each work which they might cause to be 
printed. This could be done for the most part at a very trifling 
‘. expense to the gentlemen thus contributing; and would be a 
% means of making their different publications immediately known to 
Jl 9  aconsiderable body of literary men. It would at the same time 
% rapidly augment the Library; and leave the greater part of its 
‘. funds to be appropriated to the purchase of foreign publications, 
% so that many of the most valuable of the latter might at once be 


brought into the country. We regret, however, that the request 
d has not been generally attended to. We wish-that many more 
of our fellow citizens felt the same interest and zeal in rendering’ 
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service to the University, which is discovered by the writer of the 
first of the preceding letters, The following gentlemen, publish- 
ers and booksellers, have presented copies of works, in conformi- 
ty with the request abovementioned. 

William Hilliard, Esq. Cambridge. Mr. Hilliard has long been 
in the practice of presenting copies of his publications. 

The late Mr. Samuel Etheridge, Charlestown.—Mosheim’s Ec- 
clesiastical History, 6 vols. 8vo. Johnson’s Lives of the Po- 
ets, 2 vols. 8vo. Newcome’s Life of Christ, 8vo. Calmet’s Dic- 
tionary of the Bible, 4th volume, 4to. 

Messrs. Flagg & Gould, Andover. Newcome’s Greek Harmo- 
ny of the Gospels. Large paper, 4to, elegantly bound. This 
work is highly creditable to the young publishers, who have just 
commenced business, for its typographical elegance and correct- 
ness. 

Messrs. West & Richardson, Boston. Bigland’s History of 
England, 2 vo's. 8vo. 

Mr. John Hoff, Charleston, (S. C.) The works of Dr. M’Cal- 
la, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Mr. Edward Earle, Philadelphia. Beloe’s Herodotus, 4 vols, 
8vo. ‘This work is distinguished by the neatness and beauty of 
its typography. 

Mr. Samuel T. Armstrong, Boston. Scott’s Family Bible, in 
six volumes—sixth American edition. 

We do not mean to include in the above list those gentlemen 
who have presented books, of which they were the authors or ed- 
itors. The Library has received from Professor Cleaveland, a 
copy of his work on Mineralogy, and from the Rev. William Coll- 
yer, Charlestown, a copy of Prideaux’ Connection, of an edition, 
the publication of which he has superintended. 


Dexter Lectures. 


Tue Dexter Lectures, on the interpretation of the New Tes- 
tament, delivered in the Chapel of Harvard University, will com- 
mence the next College Term. ‘The following is a brief analysis 
of their subjects. 
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Lectures I, If, IIT. 

The science of biblical interpretation, rendered necessary by 
the diversities of religious opinion’ which exist among Christians. 
Causes of these diversities ; or, in other words, causes of the er- 
rours, which have been introduced into the religion of Christians. 
The two first lectures will treat of the causes which began to op- 
erate very early, and the effects of which were not counteracted 
before the period of the reformation. The third, of the character 
and effects of the reformation. 


Lectures IV, V. 


False doctrines in religion necessarily connected with misinter- 
pretations of the Scriptures. On the misinterpretations of the 
Scriptures, by the Christian Fathers ; with a general view of those 
in later times. 


Lecture VI. 

On the three kinds of knowledge, necessary to a correct inter- 
pretation of the contents of the ‘New Testament; viz. 1. A 
knowledge of the circumstances, under which the discourses of 
our Saviour were delivered, and the writings of the New Tes- 
tament composed. 2 A knowledge of theirstyle. 3S. A knowl- 
edge of the meaning of single words and phrases to be found in 
them. 


Lecture VII. 


The opinions concerning the Christian scriptures, implied in the 
preceding lecture explained, and supported. A distinction is to 
be made between the truths and precepts of Christianity, which 
are of universal interest and obligation, and those writings, by 
which a knowledge of them is preserved. The discourses of 
our Saviour and the epistles of the New Testament, were occa- 
sional discourses and compositions, directly addressed to those 
only, to whom they were spoken or written. These opinions, the 
necessary foundation of any just interpretation of the Christian 
scriptures. 

Lecture VIII. 


Statement and history of the opposite opinions respecting the 
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Christian scriptures, which have prevailed. Effects of these opin- 
ions upon their interpretation. 


Lecture IX. 


A fundamental canon of interpretation resulting from the opin- 
ions explained in the 7th lecture. This canon of interpretation, 
and those opinions, defended against objections. 


Lectures X, XI, XII, XIII. 


The scriptures to be interpreted on the same principles as all 
other writings. On the essential characteristicks of language ; 
and the principles of its interpretation. Lecture X on the neglect 
of these in the interpretation of the scripture. Commencement of 
the exposition of the characteristicks of language. Lectures XI, 
XIl, the same subjects continued. Lecture XIII, on the general 
principles of the interpretation of language. 

hese lectures will be delivered at 9 o’clock A. M. on the fol- 
lowing days. 

Lecture I, Tuesday, June 3. Lecture Il, Wednesday, June 4, 
Lecture IIl, Tuesday, June 10. Lecture 1V, Tuesday, June 17, 
Lecture V, Wednesday, June 18. Lecture VI, Tuesday, June 24. 
Lecture VII, Tuesday, July 1. Lecture VIII, Wednesday, July 
2. Lecture IX. Tuesday, July 8. Lecture X, Tuesday, July 15. 
Lecture XI, Wednesday, July 16. Lecture XII, Tuesday, Ju- 
ly 22. Lecture XIII, Wednesday, July 23. 

Another course of lectures will be delivered, during the term 
following Commencement. 


—————e 


African Expeditions.—Two expeditions were fitted out from 
England during the last year, at great expense, and with very 
sanguine expectations, to explore the interiour of Africa, with a 
particular view of settling the question relative to the Niger. An 
idea having prevailed that this river terminates by the Congo, a 
large, and hitherto unexplored river, which meets the ocean in 
the southerly part of the continent, it was determined that one 
expedition should proceed to the mouth of the Congo, and ascend 
that river, while the other, by following nearly in Park’s track by 
the river Gambia, should reach the Niger, and by descending that 
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mysterious stream hope to meet their brethren in the heart of Af- 
rica. The last mentioned party under Maj. Peddie and Capt. 
Campbell reached the mouth of the Gambia in September last. 
They were detained some months in making the necessary pre- 
parations for the presecution of the journey. They were to be 
accompanied by an armed force of 200 men. We have heard di- 
rectly from Sierra Leone that on the 4th of December, Capt. 
Carpbell was at that place, where a number of men, blacks and 
whites, had volunteered from the regiment forming the garrison, on 
the condition that each man who returned should receive a boun- 
ty of 800 pounds. They were to rendezvous at the Rio Nonas, 
and thence to proceed shortly on the expedition. 

By very late news from Sierra Leone, by way of London, we 
are informed that Maj. Peddie died at Rio Nonas, the place of 
rendezvous for the party, before the expedition started for the in- 
teriour. Capt. Campbell succeeded to the command of the party. 

The other expedition, under the command of Capt. Tuckey, who 
was accompanied by several gentlemen of science, qualified to 
make every useful observation, arrived in the government ship 
Congo, and ‘Transport Dorothy, at the mouth of the Congo on the 
Sd of July. ‘They here embarked on board a sloop so constructed 
as to draw little water, in which they ascended the river about 
120 miles. They here found the current so rapid and the bottum 
so rocky, that they could proceed no farther by water. They 
then landed, and proceeded 220 miles along the bank of the river, 
in which distance they passed four cataracts, when sickness and 
the want of supplies compelled them to retrace their steps. They 
all succeeded in regaining their ship, on the 2d of October, but in 
such an exhausted state, that of the fifty six persons who landed, 
eighteen, including the Captain, Lieutenant, and all the scientifick 
part of the expedition, died in a short time after they returned on 
board ; and wien the two vessels arrived at Bahia, where they 
stopped on their return to England, but eight of the crew of the 
Congo were able to do duty. 

From Bahia the two vessels proceeded to Portsmouth, where 
they arrived the last of February. Capt. Tuckey’s journal was 
continued to the day of his death, and it is already advertized as 
being in the press for publication in London, with the notes of the 
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gentlemen who acccompanied him. Itis said not to hold out the 
least encouragement for prosecuting the research further. Be. 
yond that of determining the geographical problem of the course 
of the Niger, it does not promise a single advantage. If the Con- 
go bea continuation of that river, it cannot be useful for the pur- 
pose of navigation, on account of its numerous rapids and cataracts, 
The country is so miserable, that it cannot engage the attention 
of the merchant. It is thinly peopled, and the inhabitants are of 
the lowest description of human beings—cowardly, cruel, and in- 
dolent ; a very small quantitity of grain is produced, and that by 
the labour of the women. The soil is hard and steril. After ad- 
vancing thirty miles from the shore, during the whole extent of 
their journey, the ground was rocky and full of stones, except the 
ravines, which were covered with a thick mould, formed by the de- 
composition of the leaves and other vegetable substances. 

The gentlemen, whose zeal for scientifick research, led them to 
embark in the enterprize, found nothing in the natural history of 
the country to excite their interest in the least. The climate was 
temperate; Fahrenheit’s thermometer seldom rising higher than 
71, or falling below 60, and there was scarcely a shower of rain 
while they remained oa shore. The country was barren and un- 
inviting. Their sufferings from fatigue and want of provisions 
were excessive. Capt. Tuckey died of complete exhaustion, with- 
out any fever. The other principal persons who died, were Lieut. 
Hawkey; Prof. Smith, botanist ; Mr. Tudor, comparative anato- 
mist; Mr. Cranch, collector of objects of natural history; Mr. 
Galwey, a friend of Capt. Tuckey, who volunteered from love of 
science; and Mr. Eyre, the purser. 


Curtous Manuscripis. 


The Life of James the Second, king of England, collected from 
memoirs written by his own hand, together with his advice to his 
son, and his will, has been published, by command of the Prince 
Regent, from the original Stuart manuscripts, which had been 
carefully preserved at Rome in the family of the Pretender, and 
have been lately discovered since the death of the Cardinal d’ 
York, the last of the Stuarts, and are now deposited at Carlton 
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house. This work is in two large volumes quarto, and comprises 
the history of Great Britain and France, from the latter part of the 
reign of Charles I, to the close of king William’s reign. The au- 
thor is the Rev. J. S. Clarke. 

Besides the manuscripts of the Stuart family, from which this 
history is compiled, a further and more recent discovery has been 
made at France. Letters from that city as late as January last, 
published in the French and English newspapers, mention that a 
great number of packages of manuscripts, sufficient to cover the 
sides of a small chamber, arranged with great care, beginning with 
James II, and ending at the death of the Pretender, had just come 
to light. By some means not known, they came into the posses- 
sion of Tassoni, Auditor of the Pope, and were confidentially en- 
trusted to a priest of the name of Lussi. At length a knowledge 
of their existence came to a Scotch gentleman, named Watson, 
who had resided at Rome during a part of the war. After some 
negotiation, through the agency of Lussi, Watson purchased the 
papers for the sum of two hundred crowns, and removed them to 
his own lodgings. ‘The affair soon became Known, and was the 
subject of much conversation; and assoni, finding he had been 
deceived by Lussi, respecting the value of the papers, represented 
it to the Secretary of State, and by his orders Lussi was arrested, 
the papers were seized and sealed, and remain in possession of 
government. 

A gentleman who had a short view of the papers before they 
were seized, though many of them were not unpacked, says that 
tney are undoubtedly authentick and valuable. Those which he 
saw embraced both publick and private matters, from correspond- 
ence with foreign powers and plots for invasion, to the private 
amours of the Pretender, and the details of the domestick ar. 
rangements of the Court of Albany. Some of the letters are in 
the hand writing of James, and the Pretender. Many families in 
Scotland and Ireland are implicated : and some that had never 


| been suspected, and others that had only been suspected, are deep. 


i > . re e ‘ 
‘y compromitted, particularly the Windham family, which gave 


/ Much important information. There is along letter of Atterbury, 
| ‘ranging a plan of invasion; and one from the Duke of Leeds to 





Admiral Baker, then in command of the channel fleet. offering him 
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a peerage and 400,000 /. in case of his defection. There are let. 
ters of the Duke of Norfolk, which are very cautious. 

There are also letters from the Queen, which are letters of in- 
troduction for exiled and fugitive Irish families to her Italian 
friends. The most cnrious are the letters of Miss Walkinshaw 
to Prince Charles; those of her daughter to the same; those of 
James to him; and the remonstrance of his friends in Scotland, 
it is to he hoped that these papers will be recovered by the Brit- 
ish nation, so that they may shed that light, which they ought to 
afford, upon some of the most important events of English history, 


eVew University in Poland. The Emperour of Russia, as king 
of Poland, has issued an Ukase at Warsaw, for founding a Uni- 
versity in that city. The Ukase is in Latin. The University is 
to be composed of five faculties ; Theology, Jurisprudence, Polit- 
ical Economy, Philosophy, and the fine arts. The Professors 
of the first order are to be declared Nobles, with the power, if 
professors ten years, of transmitting their — to their de- 
scendants. "The Rector of the Univer ‘sity is to be censor of all 
beoks published by the professors. 


No. ! 5S of the Edinburgh Review.—Those who are acquainted 
with Swi t, generally think that the article ipon Scott’s edition of 
his works ia him great injustice Cy considering him either as a 
man, a tory, or an author ; and they hardly know whether.to be 
more plea ased with the brilliance and eloquence of the review, or 
dissatisfied with its unfairness. They almost wish that Swift 
were alive, to return the civilities of the reviewer. 

The review of Stewart’s history of metaphysicks is learned, and 
has marks of deep and original thinking, but is wanting in execu- 
tion. There is abundance of ing credients, but they do not seem 
to be elaborated into a uniform, ‘consistent composition. The re- 
viewer does not appear to have formed a definite plan; at least 
the reater does not readily perceive, that something has been un- 
dertaken and accomplished. 

The article cn libels 1s written with ability, and is the more in- 
teresting to us,as our law upon the subject is the same with the 
English, except that we permit the truth to be given in evidence 
in actions for libels upon a candidate for a publick elective oflice, 
if the alleged libel have relation to the candidate's qualifications 
for the office, and he have consented to be proposed for it. 
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New Publications. 


MADAME DE Sraet is about publishing a work entitled, Views 
of the principal occurrences of ‘the French Revolution. ‘Chis 
work is to be published at the same time in French, German, and 
English. It was reported, though the report was subsequently 

contradicted, that a company of publishers had given her 100,000 
franks for the copyright for the three countries. 

The letters of the Earl of Chesterfield, Arthur Charles Stanhope 
Esq. relative to the education of his Godson, the late Karl of Ches- 
terfield, have lately been published, from the originals. 

The private correspondence of Dr. Franklin, from 1753 to 
1790, has lately been published in England and in France. 

Mr. Simond has published in London, with his name, a second 
adition of his Journal of a Tour and Residence in England, ene 
larged, with an appendix on France, written in 1815 and 1816. 

Tuomas Moone hasin the press anew poem,called Lalla Rookh, 
an oriental Romance. [It is to be accor npanied with illustrations 
from paintings by R. Westail. 

Mr. Marurin, author of Bertram, has produced at Drury 
Lane Theatre, a new Tragedy, called Manuel. ‘The London 
criticks say, that it is not suited to dramatick representation. 

J. A. Cummings has lately published a work to assist instruc- 
ters and parents in teaching the scriptures to the young. It is 
quite small, and looks no higher than usefulness. It consists of 
questions, about 2000 in number, on the historical parts of the 
New Testament. ‘Those relating to the gospels are proposed in 
the order, or according to the Harmony, adopted by Doddridge in 
his Exposition ; those upon the Acts follow the order of the 
chapters. The verses, containing the answers, must be sou; ght 
out, for there is no particular designation of them; the learner is 
constantly called from one chapter and book, to another; and no 
doubt this is a simple and sure way of making him perfectly fa- 
miliar with such a work as the Bible. Some questions relating 
to Jewish antiquities, or upon obscure passages, are briefly answer- 
ed by Mr. Cummings; others, on the geography of the countries, 
through which Jesus and his apostles travelled, are to be answer- 
ed by turning to the maps, which are bound with the work. As 
this fs is not to supersede, in the least, a connected reading of 


the scriptures, but merely to quicken the interest and recollection 
of young learners, we trust that every teacher will at least prove 
it. Every scheme should be fairly tried, which proposes to bring . 
us better acquainted with the scriptures in their own language. 
Instructers are two apt to put abridgments of the Bible “into a 
childs hands, from the mistaken notion that they wiil be better 
relished than the Bible itself, ' 
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Coale & Maxwell, Booksellers, Baltimore, have in the press a 
handsome edition of Tooxr’s Pantueon, from the thirty third 
London edition, revised by a gentleman of Baltimore, printed on 
fine paper and cuvbellished with thirty engravings from antique 
statues, executed by Farrman. The object of the editor of this 
edition is to present to the publick a complete Jyree” of heath. 
en mythology in a chaste diction for the study of ladies as well 
as gentlemen, who may be inclined to read the works of the poets 
of Greece and Rome. Without a general knowledge of heathen 
mythology, the immortal writings of Homer, Virgil, Ovid, and 
others are almost unintelligible, and their beauties in no inconsid- 
erable degree lost. Tooxr’s Panruron has stood the test of 
time; it is more than a century since it was published, and the 
labours and researches of the learned author are at this day 
justly esteemed. ‘The sole exception, urged by many, is that 
the work is not adapted to the youth of either sex. In this edi- 
tion, an attempt has been made to render it free from this ob- 
jection, by expunging every expression which might be considered 
indelicate or improper to be read by persons of every age and of 
each sex, at the same time every fact of the author at all impor- 
tant is retained, and (with the exception of the phraseology) the 
original work is closely adhered to. While this book will be re- 
sorted to by all, interested in polite literature, as a valuable book 
of occasional reference, it is particularly adapted for use in schools 
and colleges. It is understood the publishers design to put it at 
a low price. 

Eastburn & Co. New York, and Cummings & Hilliard, Boston, 
propose publishing a fourth edition of Haunah Adams’ Dictiona- 
ry of all Religions and Religious Denominations, with corrections 
and large additions. ‘The merit of this work 1s sufficiently 
known. The freedom from prejudice, and the liberal and com- 
prehensive views with which it is written, are sufficient. to give it 
claims to the unequivocal approbation of the wise and intelligent 
of every denomination of Christians. The delineations of the 
different sects are drawn with remarkable fidelity and candour, 
and we wonder, while reading them, how the author contrived so 
effectually to keep from view her own opinions and impressions. 
These traiis of excellence do not by any means constitute the 
whole merits of the book ; we mention these particularly, because 
they are conspicuous, and because, in a work of this description, 
they are so difficult to preserve. We might enlarge on the dis- 
criminating judgment with which the most imortant points in each 
doctrine are selected and arranged, and the pious feelings and 
temper of charity which every where prevail. 

[Such notices of new publications, as may be sent to our publishers, shall 
¢ inserted in this journal; and we hope that publishers and booksellers 
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generally will supply us, as opportunities may offer, with. information of 
this kind. Books sent to the library of Harvard University will be noticed. } 


-__eoo 


Abstract of Meteorological Observations for December, January. 
February, and March, taken at Cambridge. By Prof. Farrar. 


Barometer. Thermometer. 
7A.M. 2P.M. 9P.M. V7A.M. 2P.M. 9P.M. 

G. 80.75 30.75 80.77 42° 58°? 4° 
Dec. < M. 30.220 380.188 30.190 94.83 36.64 27.48 

L. 29.7 29.69 29.7 5 15 8 

G. $0.51 $0.50 50.78 52 59 42 
Jane « M. 30.082 $0.016 80.047 18.29 $0.35 19.45 

L. 29.43 29.27 29.29 —10 10 — 

G. 30.50 $0.49 $0.52 35 48 37 
Feb. < M. 30.075 $0.00 29.871 11.21 25.00 14.57 

L. 29.45 29.08 29.00 —18 —4 oun 1 6 

G. 30.61 $0.60 80.59 37 50 89 
Mar.< M. 380.108 $0.073 580.088 24.66 38.8 $2.41 

L. 29.54 29.69 29.53 4 25 12 


December, rain and snow reduced to water 1 inch. Ditto for 
January $.17—for February 3.28—for March 1.12, 

Average heat of each month of the last year compared with the 
mean temperature of the several months, deduced from the obser- 
vations of 23 years. 

Mean of 1816. 

Jan. Feb, Mar. April. May. Jun. July. Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Year. 
$0.22 26.40 31.33 41.18 52.15 61.30 65.90 67.42 57.65 50.66 42.23 29.65 46.35 
Mean of 23 years. 

94.97 27.01 35.46 46.76 56.66 67.36 72.44 70.66 62.43 50.71 38.75 30.05 48.6 


Average heat of the last January 22.36, that of February 16.93. This 
latter month, it will be seen, was more than ten degrees colder 
than the mean above given. The next coldest in the period refer- 
red to was that of 1791, when the mean heat was 20.7. The fol- 
lowing is the mean state of the thermometer on the coldest days, 
which have occurred since 1790. It is the result of three obser- 
vations ; viz. at 7 o’clock A. M. 2 P.M. and 9 P. M. 1792, 
Jan. 23d, —6.5° or 6.5° below zero. 1797, Jan. 8th, —7.5°. 1807, 
Jan. 26th, —6.5°. 1810, Jan. 19th, —4.4°. 1812, Jan. 18th,—5.7°. 
1815, Jan. Sist.—10.8% 1817. Feb. 5th, —7.6° Feb. 14th,——6° 
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which the thermometer has not fallen to the zero, 
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Feb. 15th, —4.5°. The greatest cold that has been observed dur- 
ing this period ef twenty seven years, was on the morning of the 
15th Feb. when the thermometer descended to 18° below zero. 
The next greatest cold, was that of Jan. 26, 1807, when the ther. 
mometer stood at 16° below. The coldest day was that ‘of Jan. 
Sist, 1815. The coldest week occurred in 1812, from Jan. 16th to 
the 22d; the average state of the thermometer was about 13 
above 0. 

Errata in the meteorological table, for March, 1816. Against 
the 18th day of the month, instead of 5 read —5, and in the re- 
sults at the foot of the table read the same. 


—— 


Abstract of Meteorological Observations, taken at Brunswick, 
By Prof. Cleaveland. 


Fer. 1817. 
Mean monthly temp. from three observations each day 16.15° 
Do. do. do. from maxima of heat and cold - 12.91 
Greatest heat - : - - - - - - 48.00 
Greatest cold : - - : : - - me Q3,25* 
Mean height of the Barometer - - 29.625 in. 
Greatest monthly range of do. - - 1.510 


Quantity of rain and snow reduced to water 4.010 
Days entirely or chiefly fair 10 
Do. do. do. cloudy 18 

Directions of the winds in proportional numbers, viz. N. W. 
13—N. E. 12—S. W. 10—W. 3—N. 1—E. 1—S. 1—S. E. 1. 
The predominant form of the clouds has been the cirro-stratus, 
occasionally attended by the cirrus, and, toward the latter part o! 
the month, often passing into the cirro-cumulus. 


Marcon, 1817. 


Mean monthly temp. from three observations each day 30.509 
Do. do. do. from maxima of heat and cold 97.90 
Greatest heat - - - - ° ° ° 53.00 
Greatest cold - - - - . ° ° a7 Ot 


* This — indicates degrees below the zero. 
This degree of cold occurred on the night of the 2d of Mareh; sinc¢ 
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Mean height of the Barometer - - 29.688 in. 
Greatest monthly range of do. - - 1.010 
Quantity of rain and snow reduced to water 2.000 
Days entirely or chiefly fair 17 

Do. do. do. cloudy 14 


Directions of the winds in proportional numbers, viz. S. W. 
15—N. E. 11— N. W. 9—S, E. 4—N. 5—W. 2—E. 1—S. 1. 
During this month, the cirro-stratus form of the clouds has been 
less frequent, than it was in the winter months; and, on the con- 
trary, the cirro-cumulus has been much more frequent, especially 
toward the close of the month. 
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Result of Meteorological observations, made at Williams 
By Professor Dewy. 
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* This line contains the greatest range of the thermometer in one day, and the !0! 
lowing line the day of each month when it occurred. 
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The thermometer is suspended upon the north side of the house, 
and protected from the direct rays of the sun. It is about six feet 
from the ground. The temperature is observed at 7 A.M. and 2 
and 9 P.M. The above abstract of the observations contains the 
mean temperature of each day of the year, deduced from the three 
observations ; the mean of each month; the highest and lowest 
temperature of each month; the greatest range on any one day of 
each month, and the day upon which it happened; and the quan- 
tity of rain and snow in each month. The mean temperature ot 
the months is given accurately to the second figure of decimals ; 
in the others the nearest tenth is taken. 

The mean temperature for the year is 44.35. 

..... Of the highest and lowest in each month ts 44.95. 

~scécees Of7. A.M. and 2 P.M: is 45.69. 

22 eee OOP. Mois 41.79. 

Quantity of water 23.98 inches. 

Dew and frost probably from 6 to 9 do. 

Winds are almost wholly of four directions. At some one of 
the daily observations, the wind has been from the N. W. 27 
times; S. 95; S.E. 74; and S$. W.71. It has been through the 
day from the N. W. 157 days. 

The highest temperature was 94°, at noon, June 24th. This was 
an extremely hot forenoon :—a shower about 1 o’clock cooled the 
air several degrees. Among the sudden changes of temperature, 
that of July 5th may be mentioned. ‘The temp. was 81° at 1, 43° 
at 5, and 66° at 9 P, M. 

It is a common opinion, that the mean temp. of the place may 
be obtained from taking the mean temp. of its springs. The situ- 
ation of the springs, however, must make some difference, even 
when there are no chemical combinations which affect their tempe- 
rature. ‘The following is the temp. of three springs, taken each 
month in the year. The Ist 48.59°; 2d 47.1°; 3d 46.119, The 
ist is near a rise of land of 64 feet, and its temp. has varied only 
1.25° in the year, ‘The others are under very small elevations 
and appear to be much more aflected by the falling of rain and the 
melting of snow. ‘The temp. of the 2d has varied 5°, and of the 
5d, 18° in the year. The drought affected the last spring so much 
that its mean temp. may not perhaps be relied upon. 

Vol. V. No, 1. 20 
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The very singular seasons of 1816 will long be remembered, 
The mean temperature of the summer months was several degrees 


lower than common. ‘The mean of June, July and August, for the 


six preceding years, is 62.63; for 1816 it is 63.46, But in those 
six years, the morning observations were made about one and a half 
hour earlier than in 1816, and, in the middle of the day, frequent. 
ly before two P. M. This shows, that the temp. of the summer of 
1816 must have been several degrees lower than usual. ‘The mean 
temp. of those six years was 44.87, which is about half a degree 
higher than the mean of 1816, when two of the daily observations 
were made at warmer parts of the day. Frosts are extremety rare 
in this region in either of the summer months; but in this year, 
there was frost in all of them. June 5th at noon, the temp. was 
83°—a thunder shower had cooled the atmosphere 14° at 2 P. M. 
June 6th the temp. about 44° through the day—snowed several 
times. On the mountain to the west, and in Cheshire, Windsor, 
and Peru, at the 8. E. the ground was white with snow—travel- 
lers complained of the severity of the N. W. wind and snow storm. 
June 7th, no frost, but the ground frozen, and water frozen in ma- 
ny places from ,4,th to 2th inch thick. Moist earth was frozen 
half inch thick, and could be raised from round Indian corn, the 


corn slipping through and standing unhurt. Had not the wind 


made the vegetables very dry, it is not improbable that they would 
have been frozen also. June 8th, Some ice was seen in the mor- 
ning—earth very little frozen—no frost—-wind still strong and 
piercing from the N. W. Cucumbers and the like appeared near, 
ly destroyed. June 9th, Less wind, and some warmer. June 1th, 
Severe frost—Indian corn, beans, cucumbers, and the like, cut 
down. ‘The corn grew again. June 1ith, Severe frost—become 
warmer—temp. at 2P. M, 70.5. Ten days after the frost, the 
trees on the sides of the hills, whose young leaves were killed by 
the frost, presented for miles the appearance of having been burned 
or scorched. The same appearance was visible through the county 
—in parts, at least, of Connecticut—and, also, on many parts of 
Long Island, as I was told by a gentleman of undoubted veracity, 
who had visited the Island. [n one instance near us, the frost 
killed corn by the side of flax, which was uninjured. June 29th 
and 30th, Some frost was seen. July 9th, Frost this morning; 
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which killed parts of cucumbers. Aug. 22d, Cucumbers were kil- 
led by the frost. Aug. 29th, Severe frost. Some fields of Indian 
corn were killed on the low grounds, while that on the higher land 
was unhurt. ‘This fact occurs every year. Very little Indian 
corn became ripe in this region. Of that which was cut up at the 
roots immediately after being killed, and made to stand upright in 
small collections, about one half became fit for food. But that 
which was not cut up, made no further progress towards maturity. 
In the former case, there was sufficient sap remaining, for ihe pro- 
cess uf vegetation to continue; in the latter, the roots being un- 
hurt, the stalks, and especially the ears, became loaded, and over- 
loaded with water. Had the above fact been known generally, 
much more corn would have been ripened. The other kinds of 
grain, as wheat, rye, and oats, produced abundantly. ‘The crops 
have not been finer or in greater quantity, for several years. I 
have taken pains to inquire of farmers in this and the adjoining 
states, and they have uniformly stated, that the cooler summers 
are much more favourable for the growth of English grain, as rye 
and wheat, than the warmer. The opinion of each one has been 
independent of the others in every case. 

The crop of potatoes was variable. In many instances they 
were as large and abundant as usual ; in others, directly the re- 
verse. Generally speaking, the crop was less than usual, by a- 
bout one third or one fourth. The quantity of hay was less in 
about the same proportion. Its quality, however, was very excel- 
lent, and many farmers supposed it would afford about as much 
more nutriment, as the quantity was less than common. Of ap- 
ples, not one fourth of the usual quantity was produced. Wild 
fruits,as strawberries, blackberries, &c. were very abundant. The 
drought was less severe in this place, than in many towns both 
north and south. But, even here, the quantity of rain from Aug, 
27th to Oct. 16th, was only 1.3 inch; and in the last thirty days 
of this period only 0.35 inch. For severai days before the rain on 
Oct. 17th, it was remarked that the earth was growing moist— 
grass starting anew in various places—the roads cut up by wheels 
in places, over which they had rolled for weeks without making 
but very little impression—and the springs and small streams 
yielding larger quantities of water. These were obvious facts. 
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They were said to be common before the terinination of droughts, 
and very many were, consequently, in full expectation of rain. 
‘These are, however, the first facts of the kind, to which I had 
paid any attention. ‘They are similar to what is called by com- 
mon people the swelling of the water, at the close of a dry time in 
winter. It has long been matter of common remark, that when 
the streams are covered with ice, the water siells, and raises the 
ice, or rises above it, just before the fall of rain ; and this swelling 


ot the water is considered a sure indication of the termination of 


the dry period. Jf these be facts, they aliord a strong proof of 
Dr. Halley’s theory of the supply of springs and streams. The 
subject, if it has net been already determined, is worthy of the at- 
tention of the curious observer of nature. 
_ 
To Correspondcnis. 

The Editor requests those, who may make any communications 
{or this journal, to direct to the careof the publishers, No. 1 
Cornhill, Boston, or Hilliard and Metcalf, Cambridge. It is ex- 
pected that such communications as come through the post office. 
unless made by request, will be sent free of postage. 

A well written article, received through the medium of the post 
office, was rejected with regret; but the author will perceive that 
his views are so different from those expressed in various parts of 


the journal, that we could hardly adopt them. 


eae, Sagal? _ 
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